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Assessed in this report is the Department of Labor's 
Sammer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth. It is asserted 
that the future employability of many of the most needy youths was 
not {mproved because the Department's efforts to assure that State 
and local governments were operating quality programs were not 
successful at the sites visited by the General Accounting Office. 
Poor administration by-the Department and by local program operators 
is cited as the major reason why many youths, mostly at the urban 
locations, were not exposed to the real world of work. It is also 
charged that the allocations of funds were based on the desire to 
maintain prior year ere eent levels rather than on the eligible 
pqpalations' economic neefs and the quality of past programs. Another 
problem cited is that local operators often failed to target 
recruiting efforts to youths most in need. A recommendation proposed 
by this report is that Congress, before considering any expansion of 
*he proqran, assure itself.that the Department of Labor has taken 
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. This report to the Senate/Committee on “the 
Budget cella a that the Departmént of 
Labor’s Summer Pr for Eonorficaly 
Disadvantaged Youth an admirablé objec- 
tive to provide youths/ ‘meaningful work tasks 
and rang to ‘develop their skills and en- 
hance their future eriployability. 


However, the Department's efforts to assure 
that State and local governments were operat- 
ing quality programs were not very successful 
at the sites GAO visited. As a result the future 
employability of many of the most needy’ 
youths was not improved. Poor administra- 
tion by the Department and by local program 
operators prevented many youths, mostly at 
urban locations, from being exposed to the 
real world of work. 


Allocations of funds were-based on the desire 
to maintain prior year enrollment levels rather 
than on the eligible populations’ economic 


needs and the quality of past programs, Also, 
local operators often failed to target recruit- 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20848 


B-163922 _ : : 


To the Chairman and 

Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on the Budget 
United States Senate , 


ro ~ Pursuant to your December 22, 1977, request and "s 
later meetings with your office, we are reporting on : 

the Department of Labor's Summer Program for Economically 

Disadvantaged Youth. This" report discusses targeting to 

disadvantaged areas and groups and the relationship of the 

summer youth employment activities t6 real work. ; | 


To meet the reporting deadline established by your % 
office, we requested that..Department of Labor officials 
meet with us to discuss a’draft of this report. . The 
Department's view was that a position regarding the 
report could not be developed in the very short time 
‘frame allowed. As a result, formal Labor Department com- 
ments were-.not considered in the preparation of this re- 
port. At the conclusion of our fieldwork, however, we _ 

‘did meet with officials of the Labor regional offices and 
prime sponsors involved; their views were considered in 
the preparation of the report. 


As arranged with your office, we are sending copies 
of this report to the Director, Office of Management and 
Bu t; the Secretary of Labor; and other interested. 
Parties. Copies will also be available to-others on 
request. 


ie Ais do = . 
Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S MORE EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 

REPORT TO THE SENATE IS NEEDED TO IMPROVE THE 

COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET QUALITY OF THE SUMMER 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


DIGEST 
The Department of Labor's Summer Program 
for Economically Disadvantaged Youth has an 
admirable objective to provide youths mean- 
ingful work tasks and training to.develop 
their skills and enhance their future em- 
Ployability. But, to oP effective tool 
to combat the high unemployment rate among 
disadvantaged youths, particularly inner- 
city minorities, the.program must maintain 
‘ congressional and public confidence that it 
is being carried out effectively and ae 
economically as possible. 


Unfortunately, the Department of Labor's ef- 
forts to assure that State and local govern- 
ments were operating quality programs were 
not very successful at the sites GAO visited. 
As a result, the future employability. of many 
of the most needy youths was not improved. 
Poor administration by the Department and by 
local program operators prevented many youths, 
mostly~—at urban locations, from being exposed 
to environments that resembled the real world 
of work, where there is enough useful work 

to be done and good work habits are fostered. 
The program's purpose is defeated when youths 
are paid for little or no work or for playing 
games or when they-are paid. even though they 
were late or absent. Poor work habits that , 
are learned or reinforced will offset any 
benefits received. 


There Lue also problems in targeting program 

_ funds to areas and groups. Allocations were 
based on the desire to maintain prior yeak 
enrollment levels rather than on the eligible 
populations' needs and the quality of past 
programs. * 


GAO has previously reported on problems in the 
summer youth program and its predecessor, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
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‘The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act’ 
and implementing, Federal regulations authorize | 
Labor to make grants to prime sponsors-- | 
generally State and lotal governments--to 
provide economically disadvantaged 14- to 
2l-years-olds with meaningful work and train- 
ing to develop their skills and enhance their’ 
future employability. Labor provides tech- 
nical assistance, approves the sponsors' plans, 
and monitors their compliance with legal and 
‘regulatory requirements. 


The summer youth program is the largest of 
several youth employment and training programs. 
About $755 million was obligated to enroll ap- 
proximately 1 million youths in the 1978 pro- 
gram. The program has grown substantially 
since 1975, ‘when about $391 million was obli- 
gated to serve 716,200 enrollees. 


GAo's evaluation included fieldwork at seven 
-sponsorr locations (four urban, three rural), 
where in 1978 about $48 million was available 
to serve more than 76,000 youths. At these 
locations, GAO visited. 230 worksites, to which 
6,257 enrollees were assigned. These included 
173 urban sites with 5,898 enrollees and 57 
rural sités with 359 enrollees. 


ENROLLEES OBTAIN LITTLE 
MEANINGFUL WORK EXPERIENCE 


Labor has provided criteria as to what consti- 
tutes "meaningful work experience." However, 
GAO could not find sufficient detailed guidance 
to implement the criteria and, therefore, 

found it necessary to spell out sufficiently 
detailed guidance to make it possible to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the program 

and to determine whether aor” s criteria had 
been met. 


In assessing the quality of worksite experi- 
ences designed to introduce enrollees to the 
world of work, GAO considered th usefulness 
of the work, the amount of work, and the 
quality of supervision, which included keeping 
enrollees busy and fostering good work habits. 
(See pp. 6 to 10.) 
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Half of the worksites visited (115 of 230) 
met GAO's minimum standards for providing a 
meaningful work experience. This, in GAO's 
view, clearly establishes the ability to 
achieye, and the reasonableness of, these 
standards. Unfortunately, only 30 percent 

of the enrollees»were assigned to these sites. 
The problem was more pronounced at urban sites 
where GAO observed--at the time of its onsite 
visits--that almost three of every four en- 
rollees were exposed to a worksite where good 
work habits were not learned or reinforced, 
or realistic, ideas on expectations in-the 
real world of work were not fostered. In. 
contrast, about four out of every five en- 
rollees at rural sites were exposed to con- 
ditions which provided a meaningful work 
experiénce. (See pp.-ll-to 20.) 


GAO believes there were two key reasons why 


the rural sites provided better work experi- 
ence than the urban sites. Rural sites ‘ 
were smaller and, thus, more manageable than 
the urban sites. Also, from GAO's discus- 
sions with supervisors, it appeared that 
rural supervisors had better experiences, 
general understandings of the program's ob- 
jectives, and awareness of their responsi- 
bilities than the urban supervisors. 


Most urban enrollees were at sites where 
there was little meaningful work experience 
because en#@llees were not provided enough 


‘useful work or not given supervision that 


fostered good work habits. Both conditions 
were present at some sites. These factors 
were considered separately in identifying 
minimally acceptable sites. (See pp. ll 
and.12.) 


GAO believes that useful work should provide 
visible, continued, improved, or new services 


,Or goods benefiting the community or employer. 


Training activities should be useful in enhanc- 
ing enrollees’ future employability. In addi- 
tion, enrollees should be occupied for most 

of the scheduled workday. These conditions 

are necessary to present a realistic impression 
of the world of work, where employers expect 

a day's work for.a day's pay. (See pp. 7 


‘to 10.) 
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On the days of GAO's visits, only 43 percent 
of the enrollees were assigned at sites that 
provided enough useful work. Rural sites 
usually kept enrollees busy during working 
hours. Enrollees at urban sites, however, 
were observed on those days to’ be frequently 
idle or participating in recreational activi- 
ties. (See pp. 12 to 17.) Rg 


In evaluating whether enrollees were being 
given the opportunity to develop good work 
habits, GAO considered (1) whether working 
hours were enforced (and procedures were used 
to prevent payment for absences), (2) en- 
rollees' behavior was controlled, and (3) 
whether supervisors, through action or dis- 
cussion, impressed upon enrollees the need 
for good work habits, including proper at- 
titude, behavior, appearance, and motivation. 
(See p. 10.) 

6 
GAO's review showed, at the four urban spon- 
sors visited, that enrollees assigned at 
sites where the opportunity to form good 
work habits was being provided ranged from 
22 percent in Newark to 66 percent in Los 
Angeles. Rural sites visited had a much 
higher: range (from 65 to 92 percent) sat- 
isfying this standard. Problems at the 
urban sites most frequently related to poor 
supervision or too many enrollees being as- 
signed for the work at hand. (See pp. 17 
to 20.) < 


These problems resulted basically from weak 
‘management by Labor and the sponsors in as- 
suring that worksites provided meaningful 
work. 


Although Labor, in the summer program regula- 
tions, stressed improved program quality, , 
especially in how sponsors selected and moni- 
tored worksites so that meaningful work is 
provided, its efforts to assure that sponsors 
fulfilled the regulatory intent were limited 
and ineffective. (See p. 20.) 


Some sponsors' selection of subgrantees had 
shortcomings that hampered the development of 
good worksites. In addition, most sponsors' 
monitoring practices did not -assure that work- 
sites were providing meaningful work experience. 
Some sponsors did not monitor all worksites; 
some practices did not emphasize the quality 

of the work experience; and some problems, 

when identified, were not corrected. (See 

Pps 21 to 25.) ; 


‘FUNDING TO SPONSORS IS NOT 


CLOSELY LINKED TO NEED 
AND MAY AFFECT PROGRAM QUALITY 


The manner in which Labor allocated program 
funds to sponsors did not directly relate to 
the eligible populations' needs or consider \ 
sponsors’ past performance in meeting pro- 
gram goals. - (See p. 26.) 


In the absence of a legislatively mandated 
method, Labor regulations established a two- 
step funding process for the summer youth 
program. In the first step, an amount is com- 
puted using a formula that considers indicators 
of economic need. If the formula computation 
does not allocate enough funds for a sponsor 
to provide the same number of jobs as in the 
prior year's program, a second step is used, 


_in which the allocation is increased to an 


amount necessary to sustain the prior year's 
enrollment level. Under this method, some 
sponsors received more funds than they would 
have gotten under the allocation formula, while 
Many sponsors received less. This funding pro- 
cedure generally favored urban SPenAORS + (See 


PP. 26 to 30.) 


The funding methodology, in basically the same 
form, is now incorporated:in legislation as 

a result of the Congresgwincluding the identical 
funding procedures of t administration's 

bill in the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 


“A ing Act Amendments of 1978. Thus, remedying 
“@jinequities in the funding process will require 


tegislative action. (See p. 28.) 
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The method of allocating summer youth program 
funds is similar :to that used in comprehensive 
employment and training services programs, 
--with one notable exception. The fundihg pro- 
cedures for the latter program permit reducing 
‘allocations, by as much as 10 percent from 
the’prior year's level based on a decline 

in relative need. (See p. 29.) 


Labor's allocation of a relatively greater 
share of funds to urban areas may have af- 
‘fected program quality in those areas. The 
sites visited at two urban sponsors, which 
were funded at levels substantially higher 
_than the amount the formula would have al- 
located, provided a lower percentage of 
enrollees with a meéningful work experience 
than did most of the other sponsors. (See 
pp. 30 and 31.) 


THE: PROGRAM MAY NOT BE 
SERVING THOSE MOST IN NEED 


Although regulations require sponsors to 
serve’ economically disadvantaged youths 
most in.need of program’ services, sponsors' 
efforts to identify and recruit anet youths 


were limited. (Sée ch. 4.) 


At: the locations visited, variations existed 
in target groups or significant segments to 
be served identified in the sponsors plans 
to: receive services. . These, segments were 
generally identified on the basis of the 
prior year's program experience rather than 
on particular employment problems or: services 


needed. 


Most of the: sponsors' recruiting efforts were 
directed at the general student population, 
although.regulations required outreach em- 
phasis on school dropouts, those not likely 


to return to school without program assistance, ' 


and students facing significant employment 
barriers. . fie 


Virtually all the participants served by the 
seven sponsors were students. Participation 
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in the program by nonstudents, especially 
dropouts, was limited. Representation by 
dropouts in the urban programs was less than 
4 percent, generally lower than the represen- 
tation of dropouts in the rural programs. : 


In addition, from about 50 to 70 percent, of 
the enrollees at three sponsors (including 
two urban sponsors) were ander 16 years old 
and seemingly less in need of employment 
services than older youths. (See pp. 34 

to 36.) 


Sponsors’ efforts to assure that only eligi- 
ble youths participated varied and in sqme 
instances were limited. (See pp. 39 to 42.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 


There are inevitable problems associated with 
effective administration of a program that 
has grown as rapidly as the summer youth pro- 
gram. Consequently, GAO recommends that the 
Congress, before. considering any expansion 

of the program, assure itself that the De- 
partment of Labor has taken effective correc- 
tive actions to improve the quality of the 
program. 


GAO recognizes that inflation and minimum 
wage rates increase program costs over time. 
However, based on the observations of GAO's 
current study, the program as presently 
operated is generally not giving many youths 
the type of work experience they need to in- 
crease their future employability. This is 
especially true in urban areas. GAO believes 
the fiscal year 1978 funding levels are more 
than sufficient to continue program operations 
until Labor (1) provides specific guidance 

to sponsors on how to assess the quality of 
worksite experience, (2) establishes an ef- 
fective means of determining whether sponsors 
are providing meaningful work to enrollees 
and meeting other program requirements, and 
(3) develops and proposes to the Congress 
funding procedures that more adequately con- 
sider the needs of the eligible youths and 
allocate funds to sponsors based on demon- 
strated success in providing meaningful work. 
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In the interim,. the Congress should consider 
amending the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act provigion for allocating summer 
youth funds to provide funding procedures 
similar to those in the act for comprehen- 
sive employment and training services pro-— 
grams. The latter funding procedures provide 
for gradually adjusting annual allocations 

to bring them closer to formula amounts. 

(See pp. 45 and 46.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO. 
THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


“GAO recommends that the Secretary of Labor 


--provide sponsors with specific guidance  — 
on how to assess the quality of worksite 
experiences, including developing models 
‘of work settings that provide the oppor- 
tunity to develop good work habits and 
identifying and prohibiting activities 
that bear no relationship to real work; 


--take effective action (1) to improve 
Labor regional office monitoring of the 
program to assure that sponsors develop 
and operate programs that provide meaning- 
ful work and (2) to withhold funds fron 
sponsors that have not developed programs, 
meeting requirements; 

--develop and propose to’ the Congress fund- mY 

ing procedures that more equitably distrib- 

ute program funds to the eligible popula- 
tion while considering sponsors' demon- 
strated success in summer youth programs; 


--take effective action to assure that spon- 
sors recruit and increase the participation 
of: out-of-school and other youths most in 
need of program employment and training 


. services; and - 
\ 


; --réquire sponsors to obtain from applicants 


adequate evidence-of eligibility and to 


'.*werify eligibility. (See pp. 46 and 47.) 


AGENCY COMMENTS 


Because of the need for early issuance of 
this report, GAO did not obtain or consider 
Labor Department comments on its findings, 
conclusions, or recommendations. Upon com- 
pleting its fieldwork, however, GAO did meet 
with officials of the Labor regional offices’ 
and sponsors involved. Their views were , 
considered in the preparation of this report. 
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CHAPTER 1 
\ INTRODUCTION 


In a December 22, 1977, letter, the Chairman and the 
Ranking Minority Member, Senate Committee on the Budget, 
asked us to determine whether the Department of Labor's 
ia"proviaing ase! for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY.) 
is providing ‘useful work to youths. Specifically, we were 
asked to: 


--Address the adequacy of enrollee recruiting and selec- — 
tion procedures, including how well these efforts * 
are targeted to meedvaghared areas. and groups, and 
their relationship to ye&r-round training-and employ- 
ment programs authorized by the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973,.as amended (CETA) (29 
U.SeC. 801). 


--Determine what the enrollees are doing, in terms 
of usefulness of the.work experience, adequacy of _ , 
supervision, extent of on-the-job training, and 
usefulness of the work to employers’ and communities. 


We later agreed with the Chairman's office that our 
evaluation would include a mixture of urban and rural com-. 
munities, with fieldwork to be done-at two large cities, 
two-medium size cities, and three rural areas. A nation- 
wide sampling was “not considered feasible .because of time Se 
frame and resource constraints. The scope of our evaluation 
is | detailed in chapter 6. : 


THE SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM 


’ Before CETA was enacted in 1973, the summer youth pro- 
gram was operated as one component of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program, authorized - by the Economic Opportunity Act of , 
1964, as amended (42 U.S.C? 2701). At that time the Neigh- 
.borhood Youth Corps summer program was primarily intended to — 
help high school age low-income youths remain in school by 
providing them with summer employment. Program responsi- 
bility was transferred from the Office of Economic Oppor- 

tunity to the Department of Labor im (1964, 

: Cd ; 
After CETA was enacted, the name Neighborhood Youth 

Corps was dropped and the summer youth program became known 
as SPEDY. Its primary purpose became one of ' providing work 
experience to economically disa@Vantaged youths during the 
summer to enhance their future employability. These part- 
time summer jobs, which generally pay the minimum wage, are 


a a 


with schools, hospitals, libraries, community service agen- 
cies, and other public and private nonprofit agencies and 
‘groups. 


The program is directed at economically disadvantaged 
youths, both in and out of s\ichool, between 14 and 21 years 
of age. It is aimed at all segments of the disadvantaged 
population, but especially at school dropouts, potential 
dropouts, and in-school youths likely to encounter employment 
barriers because of their work attitude, aptitude, and social 
adjustment. 

SPEDY has the largest enrollment of the several youth 
employment'and training programs designed to combat the high 
unemployment rate amohg youths. Youths in general have an 
unemployment ph more than twice that of the general labor 
force. The minority youth unemployment rate has been running 
about 40 percent, with the rate for inner-city youths approach- 
ing 50 percent. About 1 million youths participated in the 
1978 summer youth employment program. The Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 authorized four other 
programs which, collectively, served an estimated 390, 000 
youths in fiscal year 1978. ! 


@ 

Labor issues regulations specifically for SPEDY; these 
we refer to as SPEDY regulations. Labor also issues regula- 
tions governing many CETA programs, including ,SPEDY; we refer 
to these as CETA regulations. 


‘FUNDING Li 


Labor's Employment and Training Administration makes CETA 
grants to about 450 prime sponsors--generally State and local 
wovernments. Through its 10 regional offices, rabee oravlans 
technical assistance, approves plans, and monitors prime 
Bponsoks, compliance with CETA provisions. cH 


The program has grown steadily since 1975, the first year 
of SPEDY operations under CETA. In 1975 about $391 million a 
was obligated in serving 716,200 youths, whereas in.1978 about 2 
$755 million was obligated to employ approximately 1 million 
youths. Urban prime sponsors generally receive a large share 
of the funds. For example, the 50 largest U.S. cities were 
members of prime. sponsors that received almost 30 percent of 
SPEDY funds in 1978. Our evaluation included fieldwork at 
seven sponsor locations, where about $48 million had been 
available in 1978 to serve more than 76,000 youths. 
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To obtain funding, a prime sponsor, is“ required by SPEDY 
regulations to submit an annual plan to Labor for approval. N 
This plan must, among other things, describe* procedures to 

be used to supervise service providers (including criteria 

for determining that a-program has demonstrated effective- 

ness) and arrangements to ensure that employment and training 
services will be provided to those’who most need them. ~ 


PRIOR GAO REPORTS ; .@ 

We have described this program's operational and man= 
agerial weaknesses in other reports. In our report to Con- 
gresswoman Elizabeth Holtzman, “Poor Administration of the 
1977 Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth in 
New York City" (HRD-78-123, July 26, 1978), we discussed _ 
serious problems in planning, régistration. of youths, moni- | 


toring, coordination, and staffing. «Youths were not given . x 
enough work and were Cert eed present at jobs when they were 
absent. | ; ‘ 


A report to Shai adh Fred Richmond, "Payment Broblens 
in the “18) Youth Employment Progrant in New York-:City" 


ad 


(HRD-77-18} Feb. 2, 1977), pointed out, that some enrollees 
were not paid at all, were paid LHCerrech Ly) or were paid 
~ late. : 7 \ . : ; 
A report to Congressman Parren Jd. Mitchell, “Information 
‘on the Summer Youth Employment Progtam" (HRD~~7-121, June 27, 
1977), summarized Our reports on this program as far back as : . 
its predecessor, the Neighborhood Youth Corps. These reports ; 
identified such problems as lack of meaningful work, inade- 
quate monitoring by Labor, enrollees being paid for more time 
than they actually worked, and lack of a elear definition of 
_the. program's: ‘purposes and objectives. af ; 


, 
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LABOR STUDIES OF THE 1978 SPEDY : : ) 


Because it had little idea of the quality of bie: pro-: 
gram's work experience or its impact on participants, Labor 
contracted for several studies and conducted in-house studies 
in addition to its routine monitoring of the 1978 SPEDY. 
Labor | planned to use the information generated in drawing up 

' regulations and guidelines for 1979. In these studies: 


--a contractor's staff interviewed about: 300 souths at © 
96 worksites of*9 prime sponsors about their work. ‘ 
Information was sought on hours and wages, supervi-. - 

_| gion, program monitoring, adequacy of planning, 
and quality of worksites.’ 


s 
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--As part of an ongoing effort to develop case studies 
F Of youth programs, a contractor analyzed the extent 
3 h SPEDY was integrated with year-round youth 
programs. This analysis involved a series of case 
studies on 37 prime sponsors. 


--Labor review teams examined SPEDY programs of 1l prime 
sponsors. The first visits, made in May, concentrated 
/ on early planning, integration with other programs, 


/, and employability development. The second visits, made 
/ és ' later in the summer, focused on operations. 
--Labor selected five model prime sponsor SPEDY programs 


from those recommended by regional offices as exemplary 
in the summer of 1977. Feve prime sponsors documented 
°1978 activities, according to a uniform format. Mono- 
graphs were collected in a single technical assistance 
» package for distribution to all prime sponsors to aid 
+ 1979 plamning. The effort also included developing 
a film of the model sponsors". operations. We were told 
that 500 copies of .this film are being sent out to 
assist in developing 1979 Program operations, 


_ aA, contractor studied selected worksites. in New York 
City’ s 1978 summer program. The study was done to 
‘identify the procedures and policies of the New York 

” , City program and to recémmend actions to improve 

Suannicul. beh ‘e” ‘ 
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--A contractor studied a national sample of 1978 SPEDY 
grant applications and end-of-summer reports by 51: . 
prime sponsors ‘to determine the frequency of certain 
practices and program approaches and to review the 
relationship between prime sponsor plans and require- 
ments of Labor's grant application package. 
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A Labor official téld us that, as of December 31, 1978, 
all of the fieldwork for the studies was complete. . However, 
reports on the studies were, for the mast part, still pre- 
liminary. As appropriate, we have included these studies' ‘ 
tentative findings in our report. Those tentatives findings. 
are similar to many of our findings, - 


CHAPTER 2 
MANY YOUTHS ARE NOT BEING 
PREPABED:FOR REAL JOB SITUATIONS $ 


The Department of Labor's Summer Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth has an admirable objective to provide 
youths meaningful work tasks and training to develop their 
skills and enhance their future employability. + 


_ However, the Department of Labor's efforts to assure that 
State and local governments were operating quality programs 
were not very successful. As a result, the future employ- 
ability of many of the most needy youths was not improved. 

' Poor administration by the Department and by local program: 
operators prevented many youths, mostly: at urban locations, 
from being exposed to environments that resembled the ,real 
world of work, where there is enough useful WORK and’: good 
work habits are fostered. og gS 


The program's purpose is defeated when youths are paid 
for doing little or no work or for playing games or when they 
are paid even though they were late or absent. Poor work 
habits that are learned or reinforced will offset any benefits 
received. ‘ 


On about one out of every four youths enrolled at urban 
sites ‘we visited was exposed to an environment that bore an 
acceptable resemblance to the real world of work. In rural 
areas about 80 percent of the youths were at acceptable sites. 
Many of the urban enrollees did not work most of the day-- 
they spent much of their time in recreation, questionable 
work activities, or idleness. Many were at sites where super-. 
visors did not enforce work hours or develop other critical 
work habits rglating to behavior, attitude, motivation, and 
appearance. Consequently, these enrollees experienced little 
of what wilY be ‘required when they compete in the job market. 


We believe there were two key reasons why the rural 
sites we visited provided better work experience than the 
urban sites we visited. Rural sites were smaller and, thus, 
more manageable than the urban sites. Also, from our dis- 
' cussions with supervisors, it appeared that rural supervisors - 
had better experiences, general understandings of the pro- 
gram's objectives, and awareness of their responsibilities 
than the. urban: supervisors. 
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Poor administration by the Department of Labor, the 


sponsors, and worksite supervisors led to most of the problems ~ 


we observed. Worksite problems, such as poor supervision, too 
many enrollees being assigned for the work at hand, equipment 
shortages, and planned work not being useful, were largely 
caused by sponsors' ineffectiveness in selecting and monitor- 
ing worksites. Although worksite selection and monitoring 
were emphasized in SPEDY regulations, Labor's involvement with 
the sponsors' programs was too limited to assure that sponsor 
worksite selection and monitoring were effective. ' 


We and others criticized SPEDY's predecessor, the Neigh- 
Sothood Youth Corps, as being basically an income maintenance 
program with little useful activity. We criticized earlier 
SPEDY programs for the same reason. Labor acknowledged that 
earlier programs had been-administered with an income mainte- 
nance philosophy. Although Labor stressed improved quality- 
in the 1978 SPEDY, much needs to be done to assure. that mean- 
ingful work and training are provided--especially in urba 
areas. 


WHAT IS WORK EXPERIENCE AND 
WHAT SHOuED IT ACCOMPLISH? 


heeovaiee to SPEDY regulations, the summer youth pro~+ 


_ gram was to give youths meaningful work tasks and training 
‘to develop their skills and enhance their future -employ- | os 


ability. Short-term goals included providing structured, 
well-supervised work to improve work' habits. . In addition 'to 


~~ work experience, sponsors could provide other, activities, such 
,as occupational and.classroom training. According to CETA 


regulations, occupational training must be for Occupations in 


which a skill shortage exists and in which there is a reason- 


able expectation of employment. Classroom training must. be 


related to specific job skills and may include remedial train-— 
-ing to upgrade basic skills. 


As defined in CETA regulations, ' work. depaviencs is.a ae 
short-term and/or part-time work assignment designed tq 
enhance the employability of individuals who either have. 


. .never worked or have not worked in a long time. It is” 
designed to increase employability by providing experience 


on a job, an opportunity to develop occupational skills and 
good work habits, and an opportunity to develop specific 


‘occupational goals through exposure to various occupations. 


A CETA program monograph “Work Experience Perspectives: CETA 
Program Models" more appropriately describes work experience 
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"meaningful work ex 


~* * ™ manpower activities that expose enrollees 
to simulated and actual work conditions, expecta- 
tionsyyand job content similar to those encoun- 
tered Rene unsubsidized work world." 


~ 


ns provide further identification of | 
- The. regulations requirethat . 
prime sponsors, when selecting contractors and subgrantees, 
consider their capability to provide worthwhile work that 

is appropriate in terms of participants' needs and Iocal 
market demands. The regulations aiso require sponsors to 
determine through monitoring that there is enough meaningful 
work to occupy all the youths during the hours they are at 
the site. ve 
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Although Labor has provided criteria as to what consti- 
tutes "meaningful work experience," we could not find suf- 
ficient detailed guidance to implement the criteria. There- 
fore, we found it necessary to spell out sufficiently detailed 
guidance to make it possible to evaluate the effectiveness ~ 
of the program and to determine whether criteria established 


_ by the Labor ‘Department have been ‘met. 


In assessing the quality of worksite experiences designed 
to introduce enrollees to the world of work, we considered 
usefulness of the Work, the amount of work, and the quality 
of supervision, including keeping enrollees busy and fostering 


eee work habits. 


To determine what SPEDY enrollees were doing and whether 
worksites were providing meaningful work or training, we 


_. visited 230 selected SPEDY worksites of the sponsors in our 


. review. These included 173 urban sites with 5,898 enrollees 
Nand 57 rural sites with 359 enrollees. Because our coverage 
was limited, our statistics should not be applied to the 

* gntir program.. Nevertheless, we believe our findings are 
sufficiently serious to indicate the need for improvements 
in ‘program administration. 


The specific criteria we used in ‘making our daterniiation 
* are discussed below. 


Activities need’ to be 


usefu to be meaningful 


In_evaluating the meaningfulness of work and training 
activities, we determined whether they were useful in terms 
of enhancing enrollees' future employability and in providing 
a visible benefit to the community or»worksite employer. At 
least some activities at most worksites were useful in these 
‘respects. : 
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Work experience activities, according to CETA regula- 
tions, should increase employability by giving individuals 
experience on a job and an opportunity to develop occupational 
skills and good work habits. We believe that useful wérk . 
activity should provide visible, continued, improved, or new 
services or goods benefiting the community or employer. In 
this way, enrollees are introduced to a realistic work set- 
ting, where employers expect’ some form of benefit in return 
for pay. Benefits to the community and worksite employers are 
readily apparent:in more traditional jobs, such as clerical 
(provided at 36 percent of the sites reviewed) and maintenance 
(provided at 55 percent of the sites reviewed). For example: 


--A government agency used four enrollees for typing, 
filing, and other clerical duties. 


--A municipal highway department involved six er © 
in road, building, parks, and vehicle maintenance. 


--A hospital employed 48 enrollees in a variety of i 
‘capacities, including lab technicians and orderlies. 


--A school used 13 enrollees to maintgin the grounds. 


The community also benefits from less traditional work 
activities, such as day care and community and social serv- 


ices. For example: 


--A day care center used 15 enrollees to supervise about 
90 children. The enrollees directed the children in 

. arts and crafts,*«music, and recreation and also 
supervised theig, lunch periods. 


--Some of the 37 enrollees at a community service center 
assisted senior citizens in getting to and from the 
center's health clinic and in shopping. The other 
enrollees worked as day care aides, health center 
aides, and food distributors. 


We viewed arts, music, and drama activities as useful 
because they involved training and the public generally 
benefited from ‘performances by the enrollees. About 18 per- 
cent of the sites. reviewed offered such activities. For 
example: 


--Thirty-four youths continued their music education as 
_Members of a. band that performed in public. 


-~-A dance company instructed 12 enrollees in African 
dance and provided occasional community performances. 
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About one-third of the sites provided some training to 
enrollees. Although training does not generally provide a 
direct, visible benefit to the community, we considered 
training useful if it provided individuals with technical 
skills or upgraded basic skills, such as in English and math. 


‘ These features are provided for in CETA regulations. In addi- 


tion, the regulations specify that octupational training be 
designed for occupations in which skill shortages exist and > 
in which there is a reasonable expectation of ‘employment. 

We observed training we considered useful at several sites. 
For example: 


--Seventeen youths were enrolled at an auto mechanic/body 
repair school, in which classroom vEaen ing | was comple- 
mented by practical experience. 


--Eight enrollees were trained in carpentry and woodwork- 
ing by a high school industrial arts instructor. The 
summer project- was to build bookcases for the school 
system. 

--Six of 25 enrollees at a community service worksite 
were found by their supervisor to have deficiencies 
in basic skills that limited their job, performance. 
These enrollees attended site-sponsored remedial 
math and English courses part of the time. 


Some activities, in our opinion, could not be classified 
as useful work or training. For example, recreational activi- 
ties involving only enrollees as participants occurred at 
least some of the time at about 27 percent of the sites. 

For Dials 


--At a community agency ‘about half the scheduled activity 
for most of the 60 enrollees involved recreation, in- 
cluding volleyball, kickball, and basketball. 


--All activities for 67 enrollees assigned to a park 
site were recreational, including baseball, basket- 
“ball, and swimming. 


Other activities that we considered to be providing little’ 


or no useful work or training included the following: 


--Most activities for 125 enrolleés at a community 
agency involved physical fitness, Yoga, and martial 
arts classes. 
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--The primary activities for eight enrollees at a 
community agency site were cultural field trips, - 
ethnic history classes, and sports. 


We do not object to providing opportunities for recreation 

and culture to youths, particularly in conjunction with work 
assignments. However, the proportion of time spent in such - 
activities in these instances--from about half to all--are 

in our view not in keeping with achieving the objectives of 
the program. 


Enough work to keep busy-- 
a_real world expectation 


For work or training to be meaningful, the activity 
should not only be useful but also occupy enrollees for most 
of the scheduled workday. This is necessary to present a 
realistic impression of the world of work, where employers 
expect a day's work for a day's pay. For our analysis, we 
defined “enough useful activity" as being engaged in useful. 
work and/or training activities at least 75 percent of the 
scheduled worktime. In other words, we expected that en- 

' rollees work at least 3 out of 4 hours on the job. Scheduled 
worktime excluded reasonable allowances for lunch*and breaks. 


Good work habits-- 
a basic job need 


Good work habits are prerequisites for getting and keep- 
ing a job. A CETA program model, monograph noted that learn- 
ing to work is as critical as. learning a skill. Developing 
good work habits, such as getting to work on time, reporting 
regularly for work, working cooperatively with others, and ‘ ee 
accepting supervision and responsibility, are especially . { 
important in SPBDY. Providing structured, well-supervised 
work to improve work habits was one of SPEDY's short-term 
goals.* Work habits are developed at the worksite, and 
development largely depends on how enrollees are supervised. 

Of enrollees we spoke to, most were still in school and about 
one-third said they had never had a job before. 


In evaluating whether enrollees were being given the 
opportunity to develop good work habits, we considered whether 
working hours were enforced: (and attendance procedures existed 
to prevent payment for absences) ; whether enrollees' behavior 
was controlled; and whether the supervisor, through Actiog 
or discussion, impressed upon enrollees the need for good’ work 
habits. This third factor included attitude, behavior, 
appearance, and motivation. z 
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MANY ENROLLEES WERE PROVIDED 
LITTLE MEANINGFUL WORK EXPERIENCE 


In the preamble to the 1978 SPEDY regulations, Labor 
Stated that the changes made reflected "continued efforts" 
to improve the quality of the summer program so that youths 
will engage in meaningful work tasks and training which will 
develop their skills and enhance their future employability. 
However, Labor's desired improvement in the quality of SPEDY 
has not been achieved. 


Half of the worksites visited (115 of 230) met our minimum 
standards for providing a meaningful work experience. This, 
in our view, clearly establishes the ability to achieve, and 
the reasonableness of, these standards. Unfortunately, only 
30 percent of the enrollees were assigned to these sites. The 
problem was more pronounted at urban sites where we observed-- 
at the time of our onsite visits--that almost three of every 
four enrollees were exposed to a worksite where good work 
habits were not learned or reinforced, or realistic ideas on 
expectations in the real world of work were not fostered. In 
contrast, about four out of every five enrollees at rural sites 
were exposed to conditions which provided a meaningful work 
experience. 


Sites that we believed provided at least a minimally 
acceptable work experience provided enough useful work, 
developed good work habits, and had good supervision. How- 
ever, they did not necessarily provide for continuous useful 
work. In other words, there was enough useful work, but 
idle time was not always minimized or constructively used. 

In addition to providing meaningful work experience, about 

half of these sites enhanced the work experience of some en- 

rollees by providing jobs or training that developed skills. 
‘ 

Appendix I shows, by sponsor, the number of minimally 
acceptable worksites and enrollees assigned compared to all 
sites visited and their enrollment. This information shows 
that enrollees at rural sites fared better than those at urban 
sites. The proportion of enrollees assigned at minimally 
acceptable worksites at the four urban sponsors visited ranged 
from 8 percent in Newerk to 57 percent in Los Angeles. Rural 
sites visited had a much higher range (from 65 to 82 percent). 


Most enrollees were at sites where there was little mean- 
ingful work experience because enrollees were not provided 
‘enough useful work or nat assigned with supervision that 


} ‘5 
fostered good work habits. Both Sonditions.were present at 


some sites. Appendixes II and III show j/. by sponsor, the 
relative number of enrollees at gress provided enough 
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useful work, and the opportunity to de 2 se . work habits, 
respectively. These factors were conside s€parately in. 
identifying minimally acceptable sites shown in: appendix I. E 
For example, a site was determined not minimally acceptable 

because poor work habits were fostered even if it provided 

enough useful work. Another site was not acceptable because, 

while promoting good work habits, it did not provide useful 

work. Other sites failed to meet either condition. 


A_day's work for a day's s pay-- f ed 
not always the case ye 4 P 


Enrollees we observed at 148 sites, or 64 percent of 
the 230 sites visited, were occupied with enough useful work , 
activities on the day of our visit. These sites, however, 
enrolled only 43 percent of youths assigned to all sites ‘we 
visited. , 


‘Appendix II shows, by sponsor, the number of worksites 
providing enough useful work and their enrollment. The data 
show that rural sites were more effective in this regard. 
‘Only 56 percent of the urban sites provided enough work, 

Re while 89 percent of the rural sites did.. These urban sites 
-.. were assigned 40 percent of the total enrollment at urban r 
sites visited, while 89 percent of rural enrollees were at 
sites that had enough work. 


- Examples of sites providing 
enough useful work 


At 148 sites, enrollees we observed were working at least 
three-quarters of the time. on the day of our visit. At 120 of 
these sites, we observed no time that was not constructively 
used. Activities at these sites included the following: 


--An urban high school used 21 enrollees in a print shop 
producing forms for the school -system,. 


--A rural ‘parks department employed two enrollees to - _ 
maintain existing park grounds and.prepare a new | | 
picnic area. We found .the area to be well maintained. 


--A rural hospital gave 14 enrollees practical clerical 
experience in bodkkeeping, filing, and billing pro- 
cedures. 


t 


. an 
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-“An urban day care center employed 12 enrollees as day 
care aides, supervising children's recreation activi- 
ties, recordkeeping, and lunch distribution. “According 


to the site supervisor, the center could not have 
operated without the enrollees. 


_ cA rural library had three enrollees shelving returned 


mem, “k: books and performing light housekeeping duties. 


Other ‘sites, while ot keeping enrollees. busy all day, 
provided enough useful a Pavey to keep them occupied most 
of the day. For example: 

--Three rural enrollees were acheuied to woke 7 hours a 
day preparing and distributing food under the Summer 
‘Nutrition Program. However, they were released when 
the work was completed, usually about an hour early. 
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--Eight enrollees were to organize and supervise youth 


ht activities at an urban playground. Although there 


_,was enough work to keep them occupied most of the # 
“workday, enrollees were observg playing basketball 
and checkers. © es ‘ 


dded benefit to any meaningful work experience is 


bs skill ge ae permet About one-third of: the sites provided 


‘ ., 


-occupational skill development to,at least one of their en- 
rollees. Some sites had organized training: programs. For 
example, 13 enrollees at one site were participating ina 


' welding and small engine repair training frogram. Some were 


at 
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- engaged in special projects, such as lawnmower overhaul, - 
Enrollee's also visited welding and sheet ‘metal firms. 


In most cases,. however, skills were developee inciden= 
tally throbgh on-the-job experience. For example: 


sch ost ee aah ‘universit _employed 4& enrollees in various 


“skill-developing clerical jobs. Two of the enrollees 
*.. ..° were also learning key punching, while two others - 
worked as library assistants. 
~™e=At an urban” community’ agency, 4 of 64 ‘enrollees were 
developing typing skills. The others were involved, 
an neighborhood maintenance activities. 


) 


--An urban group employed 150 of ‘its; 30/assigned youths 
in printing the group's. newspaper. n addition to 
printing Skills, the youths were learning artistic | 
layout and photography. Of the other enrollees, 

oe : 5 were performing clerigal Sereas and 10 were in- 
volved ‘in maintenance. 
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--A rural school used two enrolleés is! clerical capaci- 
ties, doing such things as typing? filing, and updating 
7 student files... as Pe : 
“3? / a { 
‘ Labor studies of the 1978 SPEDY: at Al) prime sponsors . 
also showed that. little formal skill “training was occurring, . 
Less than 6 percent of SPEDY resources\at jthe locations 
visited were used for services and’ activities other than- 
* . | \work experience. Few prime sponsors Were “involved in r. 
institutional skill ceaioing, or. remedial education. 


ae eS. Many enrollees were not exposed to esa 
realistic mpreae ons o the world 6£ work 
Enrollees at more .than one-third of ‘the sites we visited, 
representing about 57 percent of the total enrollment at all 
sites visited, were not engaged ‘in enough useful activity, 
Less than three-fourths of enrollee worktime at these sites 
was spent constructively. We believe the enrollees at’ these, 


_ sites were exposed to unrealistic work settings and were given 
distorted impressions of what would be expected in the real — 


P world of work. ~- This condition was more common at urban than 
oy "+ gt rural sites visited. 


The immediate causes of this problem often involved poor 
supervision; that is, supervisors not directing enrollees . 
to do 4vailable work and sites being assigned more enrollees 
‘thar were needed to.do:the work at hand. Other reasons in-’ 
cluded a lack of equipment,'a failure of planned programs to 
. . Materialize, and a lack of useful planned activities. SOME ooo wnennenn 
cmon @ 1 POB~ERPEL LENCed MOLE “than” one’ of these ‘problems. 


Pee 4 Poor supervision was:a factor in about 60 percent of the 
sites where there was little work going on. -For example: ae 


tty fe eerie sere ’ ~“ 


Ste —~An urban: ‘publie neiadng project was assigned 115 en- 

‘rollees to work .in maintenance, food distribution, and 

7 ‘+ yeereatfon. On the date of our visit, we observed - 

i ~. ». (very little activity. Some enrollees signed in, then 
| left, while others arrived up to 2 hours late, but: 

‘posted an earlier time on the sign-in: sheet. Later 


wtp 
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.~  °* din the saat Only 20 of 108 signed- -in enrollees were: 
still present at the site. Enrollees assigned to food 

OG distribution were idle half of the 5-hour workday. 

> . " Youths working as recreational aides could not be 

_ located by the supervisor. Enrollees involved in 
maintenance. were idle, although the project's grounds 
obviously needed attention. 


--An urban community agency' s neighborhood beautification 
program was assigned 12 enrollees. The activities in- 
volved removing graffiti from residential and commer- 
cial properties and cleaning vacant lots and residen- 
tial yards. During our visit to the site, we observed 
much idleness. The ‘supervisor also allowed enrollees 
to leave early.: On the day of our visit, the 5-hour . 
work schedule Was shortened to- 3/hours and 45 minutes. 


At about 40 percent of the sites ¢hat lacked enough 
useful activity, there appeared to be. too sie enrollees for 
the work at and. For example: 

‘ , - 
--Fifty-three ths were to supervise and distribute 
food to 3- (Co ll-year-old children. Many more en- 
; : rollees were assigned than were needed to support site 
activities. About 50 children participated in the 
. food and recreation programs at a-small concrete school 
ee eent yard. The pregram equipment consisted of three small 
a4 tables (no chairs), a volleyball, a-kickball, and a 
ep '" jump rope. On the day of our visit (a nice.day), we 
“observed virtually no work activity--most enrollees 
were idle or playing games. Later that day-and on 
another occasion, we noted similar conditions. 


7s _  ocAn urban, church was assigned 140 enrollees for child 
ees ee -care, maintenance, and clefical activities.. On the day 
of our visit, no children were present. Enrollees, 
except for those Maintaining enrollee sign-in ‘sheets, 


‘were idle or playing” “gamnes="™ sc — See 


bi ee naire nye death 


== In other cases, edhipment shortages resulted in problems.. 
‘For example, 43 enrollees were assigned to an urban block 
“association to clean streets and cut’grass in -vacant™ lots. 

But the worksite had only two brooms and two rakes. Occasion- 
. ally, equipment was borrowed from neighborhood residents. 
_ Enrollees were idle much of the time. 
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Activities planned by some sites did not materialize, 
leaving enrollees.with little to do. For example, an urban 
program enrolled 10 youths to be trained as arts and crafts 
instructors at day camps. Enrollees engaged in some arts and 
crafts activities, but were not trained as instructors. The 
enrollees were either idle or playing games much of the time. 


- Enrollees at other sites were involved in activity that 
seemed useless. For example, an urban neighborhood community 
center was assigned 84 enrollees to serve as “police aides," 
but there was no coordination with or approval of the city's 
police department. Ten of the enrollees served as "dis- 
patchers,” while the rest were to patrol sections of the 


“neighborhood in groups of about 10 for peacekeeping purposes. 


The site did not have any phones or other means for the dis- 
patchers to communicate with the field patrols. Consequently, 
these enrollees were idle. . The 74 enrollees in the eight 
patrol units were not trained, had no identifécation, and were 


not accompanied by. an adult supervisor. We drove around the’ 


area but were not able to locate any of the eight "squads." 


Recreation activities involving only enrollees were quite 


prevalent. We observed such activities at 63 of the sites 


visited. Sixty of these were urban sites, or about one-third 
of all urban sites visited. Recreation was the primary ac< 
mivEhe at. 21 of the sites. For example; — ae 


--The primary activity for 5l enrollees at an urban 
civic group was sports. » Through competitive sports, 
enrollees were to learn to compete at other levels. 
_In addition to a lack of direct vocational Ronee 
‘sports equipment was limited. 

-=-Ten enrollees were to teach disadvantaged youths to. 
‘play tennis. However, the planned instruction period 
involved only 6 hours of the 25-hour workweek. The 
rest of the ee enrol less: played enue: or were 


Some sites experienced a number of ro that limited 


the amount of useful work accomplished. The problems at some 
of these Sites are described. below... eime| 


--An urban sponsor assigned 236 enrollees to be ‘nt 
structed in African dance and music, martial arts, 

_ modeling and charm, and drama. The site, located at 
a park, operated 8 hours a day. When it rained, en- 
rollees were sent home. Enrollees participated on 
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alternating days in groups of between 95 and 236. 

On the day of our visit, the first 2 hours of the 
workday consisted of signing enrollees in--many 
arrived late. During this time some enrollees were 
idle, others played games, and some left the site. 

At one point only 24 of the 95 enrollees who had 
signed in could be located by a sponsor monitor. 

Some dance activities got underway 2-1/2 hours after 
the official starting time of the site, continuing for 
1-1/2 hours before breaking for lunch. We returned to 
, the site later in the day only to find the enrollees 

* on a 50-minute break. 


--Twenty-one youths were assigned to an urban site where 
the only planned activity was participation in recrea- 
tion. Site activities included playing basketball and 
swimming. Besides lacking a useful activity, the site 

’ lacked proper supervision and.equipment.. As a result 
enrollees were idle most of the time, some were dis- 
orderly, .and some wandered from the site.. 


-~An urban theater group was assigned 44 enrollees to 
assist. in festival presentations. On the day of our 


visit, some of the youths were constructively occupied. 


About half of them, -however,. were aan listening to 
music or skateboarding. - 


. Opportunities for development of so04 
work habits--a basic tie need-- . 
not always being P ovide . 


One criticism of SPEDY's predecessor, the Heishbochosd 
Youth Corps, was that it often provided negative job experi- 
ences which defeated the developmental potential of the pro- 
gram by reinforcing bad work habits. This situation existed 
at many worksites in the 1978 SPEDY. . 


“Of the worksites we “visitéd, 61 percent “(140° of 230)" 
were providing the opportunity to develop good work habits. 
However, these sites included only 46 percent of the en- 
_Follees assigned to all sites we visited. Supervision is. the 
“key to developing good work habits. Appendix III -shows ,-by 
. sponsor, the number of sites and enrollees assigned where the 
opportunity to develop good work, habits was being provided. 
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Some examples of good a aa development are given | 


* . 
_="At a worksite with 12 enrollees responsible for child 
care and supervision of a-récreation program, we . 

observed supervisors working closely with enrollees. 
Individual counseling sessions were scheduled twice 
weekly, and group sessions were scheduled weekly. 

One potential school dropptt was receiving a coun-~ 
selor's attention and encouragement to stay in school. 
Worksite policy did not permit pay for absences. 


--At a site with eix enrollees, we observed apparently 
good rapport: between the supervisor and enrollees. 
' The supervisor was teaching the enrollees the impor- 
: tanoe of industriousness, high-quality work, coopera- 
tion, and accepting supervision. 


Ul 


“-At a site with eight:enro lees, neither late arrivals 
and early departures nor long lunches were tolerated. 


* Other worksites did not promote the development of good 
work habits because not all the factors we describe on 
page 10.of this report were presént. Also, at 20 worksites 
with 940 enrollees assigned (15 percent of all enrollees 
assigned to sites visited), the development of good work 
habits was not being fostered because none of the factors 


was present. 


o 


Some worksites where the opportunity to develop good 
work habits was not betny phosaes included the following: 


--At one worksite’ je 20 enrollees reported present 
were not engaged in useful activity, but’ were playing > 
games among themselves. The supervisor was absent 
for half an hour. The enrollees wandered around 
regardless of whether the supervisor was present. In 
‘the afternoon, when attendance was taken, the super- 
‘ visor assured us. that all enrollees were accounted 
for. as Enough we observed only 13 at that time. 
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=-At “a site with 39 enrollees. where the wotkday haraln, 
at 8:00 AoMe, most enrollees arrived at 8:30 a.m. 
Although a supervisor said that enrollees would work 
aaa _until 2:30. p.m.,.20.enrollees told us -they-never~*™ 
Worked beyond 1:30°p.m 


--We visited one site* assigned 44°en¢ollees where the 
_* gupervisor was absent. The enrollees were sitting 
around or playing basketball.~ When we returned in 
_ the afternoon, the second shift was sitting around 


sel yings 
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--At a site with 67 enrollees, time and attendance was 
‘ poorly controlled. Enrollees arrived an hour late 


but reported the regular starting time on attendance 
records. 


--At a site with 12 enrollees, some wandered from the 
, site without the supervisor taking any action.. 


==At a maintenance site with eight enrollees, one ‘youth 
was observed sleeping. — 


--Upon arriving at a worksite, we saw the supervisor 
sitting in his car listening to music, while some 
enrollees were sweeping and raking. and others were 
playing pool. There were 27 enrollees at this site, 
and. 10 were absent. We later determined that 8 of . 
the 10 absent enrollees were paid for this day. 


Attendance procedures and payments for:absences also 
affect development Of good work habits. Although attendance 


/ was usually taken, 45 sites did not do so in a timely manner, 


and 34 sites had incomplete records. At 101 sites, enrollees 
were absent when we visited. We later examined payroll 
records for those sites. At 25 sites, enrollees were paid 
‘for this absence; at 71 sites, they were not paid; and at 


5 sites, we were unable to determine whether they were paid 
because of inadequate records. . 


Supervision also influenced the amount of useful work 
that enrollees were given. At over half the sites where | 


there was not enough useful work,. poor supervision was a 
contributing factor. 


The size of the worksite had some re lationship to the 
development of good work habits. Smaller ‘sites seemed to 
foster goad work habits more often than larger ones. Work- 
sites where all good work habit development factors were 


~~ pregent-averaged. -20--enrollees,--compared..to.an..average..of 


‘27 enrollees per site for ali sites visited. Similarly, 


sites where all work habit development factors ‘were sacking 
had an ayseaye of 47 enrollees assigned. 


eect 


‘AS ‘shown ‘in appendix III, “about. 84 percent of the rural 
‘worksites. provided opportunities for developing good work 
habits, whereas only about half of the urban sites did. 
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ec eaie weaknesses on the part of Labor and the sponsors 


Rural sites were smaller, ranging in average size from 
about 4 enrollees at one sponsor to 10 enrollees at another. 
Urban sites, on the other hand, ranged in average size from 
13 enrollees at one sponsor to as many as 58 at another. ; P 


_ Good work habit development occurred most at sites run 
by government agencies, whereas poor work habit development 
occurred most at Commins ey pAsed organizations. 


From our Aiecudsions with supervisors, we conclude hat 
the supervisors’ experience, general understanding of -the 
program's objectives, and awareness of responsibilities sig- 
nificantly influenced development of good work habits. The 
extent to which we judged’these factors favorable at worksites 
visited is shown below: 


Percent of favorable results 


Good work Poor work 
: . habit sites . habit sites 
Supervisor understands progeam ; 
objectives 3 93 45 
Supervisor experienced or 
- trained in supervisory role 96 35 
Supervisor experienced or ; 
. trained in dealing with youth 96 : 40 
Supervisor aware of responsi- , : 
bilities 94 30 , 


When the above factors are classified by total urban 
sites visited and total rural sites visited, the rural sites 
had a higher paccenrage. of favorable results: for each factor 
‘considered. 
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WHY THE SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM ook 
HAS NOT BEEN MORE SUCCESSFUL | 


The. problems..we..observed-.at-worksites~resulted~from*"" “ 


in-assuring that worksites were both designed and operated 

- in a mariner that would provide meaningful work. The 1978 
SPEDY regulations placed increased..emphasis..on monitoring 
“responsibilities to assure that any prior abuses would not 
recur. But regulations alone do not assure that abuses will 
be corrected. . 


‘The new 1978 SPEDY regulations tequired that: prime 
sponsors, when selecting. contractors or subgrantees, consider 
_their capability to provide worthwhile work. Also, through 
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visits during program operations, sponsors were to determine 


whether there was enough meaningful work at sites to occupy 


all enrollees during the hours they were at the site. These 


«requirements were imposed by Labor partly in response to 


earlier criticism of SPEDY. 


All of the sponsors’ programs included these require- 
ments. However, based on our worksite observations and 


- review of sponsors' site selection and monitoring practices, 


we concluded that few sponsors effectively evaluated and | 
monitored proposed and ongoing activities. Labor, for the 
most part, did not assure that the requirements were met. 


———Tm rovements needed in 
selecting acceptable worksites 


SPEDY regulations allow sponsors to enter into subgrants 
or contracts only with organizations that demonstrate suffi- 


-cient program capability. Regulations require ‘sponsors, in 


selecting subgrantees, to consider the organization's ability 
to provide worthwhile work. The proposed 1978 SPEDY regula- 
tions’ required sponsors to state that all worksites had been 
evaluated for compliance with program requirements. The 
final 1978 regulations merely‘ required that sponsors assure 
that worksites meet requirements. 


During the period before site operations begin, sponsors 
have the opportunity to evaluate the site's proposed activities 
in terms of their usefulness, enrollment level to support the 
‘activities, and adequacy of supervisors to detect and resolve . 


' potential problems. Information to allow sponsors to make 
' guch evaluations should be contained in’ worksite proposals or . 
be provided for through the required written ener with 


each worksite employer. 


Most of the sponsors we visited selected subgrantees in 


‘a similar manner. Potential subgrantees (including Brace 
~- SPEDY--worksponsors)-.were-solicited,..their..proposals..were..: 


evaluated, and the subgrantees were selected or rejected. 
Once a subgrantee was selected, a contract or agreement was 


entered into. Some factors considered in evaluating poten- 
so tial.subgrantees..iricluded prior year assessments, locations 

of worksites, and value of the work experience. Names of ~- 

‘potential subgrantees were sometimes solicited from community 


agencies, city council offices, and State and Federal offices. 


- Once selected, the sponsor contracted with PSA ESS to pro- » 


vide worksite activities. . 


The selection of subgrantees or work sponsors, however, 
had shortcomings, -which sometimes precluded the development 
of good worksites. For example: 


--One sponsor, which solicited proposals then developed 
contracts from them, approved vague and questionable 
worksite activities. Some contracts included activi- 
ties different from those originally proposed. And 
our worksite visits revealed activities different from 
those included in. contracts. Too many enrollees were. 

. _ approved for the work available. A sponsor official 
‘conceded that his staff needed to provide earlier 
technical assistance to subgrantees to prevent these 
problems. In fact, the.sponsor's evaluation noted 
that agencies requested more enrollees than needed. 


--One sponsor did not use a standard worksite agreement 
for’ all subgrantees. As a result, agreements between 
the sponsor .and subgrantee did not always provide 
needed information, such as contingency plans and 
daily hours of operation. 


~-One sponsor had staff seek out worksites and obtain 
information on activities planned, supervision, and 
‘enrollees needed. A further indepth. review and, evalua- 
tion of the worksites, recognized as’ needed by sponsor 
officials, was not made because of confusion within 
the sponsor's CEA anAReesen about who was to make such 
evaluations. 


| --One rural sponsor accepted marginal worenitaa because 
a worksites could not be sii le near employees' 
omes. 


) 


Appropriateness of work schedules should also be con- 
sidered in selecting acceptable worksites. Sponsor work 
schedules for enrollees determine enrollment levels and, 
‘thus, the number of work opportunities.and.worksites..that...... 

ower t be developed. This Flexibility in setting work sched- 
ules means that more or. fewer enrollées can be provided work 
experience at a given worksite. For example, a worksite might 
~ = . » need six enrollees, 8 hqurs a day, for 5 days a week, to ac- 
~emoromnto COMP LISh the work at hand. By limiting the work day to 
a 5 hours, 4 additional enrollees, or a total of 10, might be 
employed. However, this might affect the amount of work at 
. hand as more enrollees are available during a. compressed 
Be period of’time. If additional enrollees could not be used’ 


7 * at the site, another site would have to be developed. -- 
22. 
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Labor was not effective in assuring adequate sponsor 
development of worksites. Some Labor regions responsible 
for sponsors we reviewed did not get involved in evaluating 
this aspect of program planning. At others, planned or actual 
evaluations of worksite agreements took place after the pro- 
gram had begun. 


Monitoring did not assure that 
worksites provided meaningful work 

.Monitoring is important to assure that, during the 
limited program period, worksites are providing enrollees 
with meaningful work experience. It can also identify program ~ 
. weaknesses, such as the obvious, basic problems we observed 


at worksites,-so improvements can be made. Monitoring results 
are essential in developing worksites in future years + 


SPEDY regulations require that sponsors' plans describe 
monitoring procedures to assess both the overall program and 
“ the performance of each worksite employer. They also require 

that sponsors visit a sample of worksites during the first ee 
half of the summer program. The worksite visits are to 

‘determine whether site activities are the same as described _ 
in the worksite agreement, whether there is enough meaningful 
work to occupy all youths assigned during béurs they are at 
the site, and whether. attendance records accurately show ~ 
time worked. Sites with problems should be revisited. For: 
serious or continuous violations that. are not likely to be 
remedied, worksites should be closed. 


Most oawieas mond coring emphasized euaptianee with 
time and attendance and payroll procedures, but did not 
emphasize qualitative factors, such as enough meaningful 
work. Some: sponsors did not monitor all sites or. make ‘as 
‘many monitoring visits as planned. Some problems identified 
were not ROERSSESH For example: 


ctonsonssote ietihtinithaicebongela: wedkeniny. unit did. ioe Siete all. 

sites and made only, about one-third of its total 
planned visits.. The monitoring unit noted only a 
few problems, and few problems that were noted were 
corrected. Also, the unit did not have a conpiste 
list of work locations. 


-~-Qne sponsor sontkored some worksites sevetal times but 
-  @id not identify the kinds of problems that we found 
-- at the same sites. At two sites we noted poor super- 
vision and.no meaningful work, but the sponsor, in. . 
. nine monitoring visits to these sites, criticized “only 
timekeeping activities, 
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--One sponsor emphasized enrollment and counseling if 
monitoring but did not consider attendance procedures 
or the quality of the work experience. 


=20ne sponsor emphasized compliance with child labor laws - 
pertaining to minimum ages for certain occupations but - 
did not provide timely feedbagk on violations to the 
SPEDY supervisor. ; 


On the positive side, a 4 rural ‘sponsor did what we con- 
sidered a good job of monitoring. Preprogram monitoring 
addressed site conditions, supervisors’ qualifications, and 
potential to provide meaningful work. All sites were visited, 
and the visits emphasized adequacy and nature of the work. 


‘ 


In recognition of the major program emphasis on monitor- - 


ing worksites and developing meaningful work tasks, Labor 
instructed its regional administrators to insure that each 
prime sponsor was monitored at least three times. At least 
two of the monitoring visits were to be made when enrollees 
were present at worksites. An onsite review monitoring guide 
was issued to régionat administrators on July 21, 1978. It 
included a series of compliance standards and suggested moni- 
toring methodologies. Aréas addressed included coordination 
with other CETA programs, selection of participants, eligi- 
bility, worksites, and sponsor monitoring. 


The use of this guide was optional, but regions were 
expected: to have a structured monitoring: procedure. 


As a result of monitoring at sponsors (and through 

“other means, such as complaints and audit findings), Labor, . 
after notice and opportunity for. public hearing, can withhold 
further payment and request return of unexpended funds from 
sponsors failing to carry out the purposes and provisions of 
‘the act (29 U.S.C. 816(d)). ; 


e's, AG Sponsors . we.visited,..Labor's-moni orihg activities 
“were limited. In some cases Labor relied on spdnsors' moni- 
toring. According to Labor, regional representatives, the 

problem was caused by a lack of personnel. Examples of Labor 


monitoring at sponsors we visited. included the following: 


wekegaeding. the one prime sponsor we visited, a regional 
official told us that Labor made only 14 worksite 
visits, reviewed worksite agreements and applications, 

_and reviewed about 150° SPEDY applications. This 
sponsor had about 1,800 worksites. 
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' -7According to an official from another region, Labor 
visited one sponsor in our review twice, inquiring 
into eligibility and visiting a worksite. Labor did 

-not visit the other sponsor we reviewed; instead it* 
relied on the sponsor's monitoring. 


« 


--One region emphasized administrative aspects (eligi- 
bility, enrollee files, and plans). Labor regional” 
officials said they visited seven worksites at one 
sponsor in our review, increasing monitoring efforts 
partially because of our presence. The sponsor had 
163 worksites. At the other sponsor we visited, the 
regional representatives monitored on two occasions, | 
covering 30 sites in 4 days. During the visits work- 
site. agreements_and sponsor monitoring reports were 

- reviewed. The regional administrator agreed that 


Labor's monitoring visits were not in depth. He said — 


that Labor's resources for monitoring the program are 
too limited to aLtoe for effective oversight. 


~-at a region where we visited two sponsors, regional 
‘officials told us they do not have enough resources - 
to do extensive monitoring so they try to determine 
if the sponsor has a:monitoring system. ‘They acknowl- 
edged the veaknasees: we  Epund in the sponsors" moni- 
toring. s fats ; - 
Labor’ s ability #6 effectively monitor Sponsors! activi- 
ties was also affected by late guidance on program planning. 
Labor issued final program regulations after all the sponsors 


.had begun recruiting activities. Six of the seven sponsors 


we visited had begun recruiting and selecting enrollees: be- 
fore their plans describing these activities were submitted 
to:the cognizant Labor regional office for approval. Thus, 
Labor was-not able to.determine whether: sponsors '. recruiting 


ties had begun. At one of the six ‘sponsors, parochial school 
students’ opport tynities to participate. were limited because 


Pontoons e-5 MISUndeE Standing about who"was™ ‘responsible’ for~their™ 
- applications. The sponsor made some attempt to correct the 


: to enable it to meaningfully assess sponsor performance and 
provide. a basis for applying financial sanctions against | 


problem, but efforts were SEE ERCEIVS because of school 
Shoes ngs 
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We ao not bal teve ‘that Labor * s  wonteenine is sufficient 


. : ‘ age 


sponsors that do not comply.with the act or regulations. 


- 
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- and selection plans were acceptable until after these activi- 
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> CHAPTER 3 
IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN 
HOW PROGRAMS ARE FUNDED (3. 


the Department of Labor's siete of allocating SPEDY 
funds to prime sponsors did not directly relate to the eli- 
gible pigialaet pat needs or consider sponsors' past perfor- 
mance in meeting program goals. In following funding pro- 
cedures established in SPEDY regulations, Labor has generally 
sustained sponsors' relative funding levels from year to year, 
rather than allocating funds based on economic needs data. 
_ As a result, based on such data, many sponsors may have 

— received less than an equitable share of the national funds, 
while some (generally urban sponsors) may have received more. 
Our analysis of worksite performance also suggests that fund- 
ing levels may have affected program quality, especially in 
urban areas. 


FUNDING To SPONSORS Is NOT 
CLOSELY LINKED TO NEEDS 


The Department of Labor's allocation of. funds to prime 
sponsors did not reflect the relative needs of the disadvan- 
taged youth populations in the sponsors" areas. Labor fol- 
lowed a practice of keeping prime sponsors' enrollment levels 
the same from year to year. As a result, based on economic. 
needs data, many prime sponsors received less than an equi-. 
table Share of national funds, while others received more. 


Punding the 1978 SPEDY was a two-step process. In the 
first step, a formula was used to develop allocations based 
partly ‘on indicators of economic need. However, in the second 
step, Labor adjusted the formula amount, in effect overriding . 
‘tthe formula, so that each sponsor, regardless of relative. 
need, received enough funds to provide the same number. of 

" jobs as in the prior year's program. Since the adjustment... 
nario CONS i dered the minimum wagé increase, all sponsors received 
SPEDY funding increases. As a result of the da@pustment, some 
sponsors received more funds than they would. have under the 
formula (the first step), while many received less. Gener- 
anit ~ally,--Labor's« funding practice ‘favored: urban sponsors at the 
expense of others. : 
The funding aiviedaries for the 1978 and“prior SPEDY 
programs had been provided for in SPEDY regulations prepared 
by Labor. However, the methodology, in basically the same. 
form, is now incorporated in legislation as a result of the 
CETA Amendments of 1978.. Thus, remedying problems in the 
funding process will require legislative action. 
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. Provisions of the formula 


‘ In the absence of a legislatively mandated method: of- 
allocating funds, Labor's SPEDY regulations established a 
formula for allocating. funds to prime sponsors which closely 
_ paralleled the formula CETA mandated for the comprehensive 
€ employment and training services program. 1/_ .- \ 


“Specifically, funda were to .be allocated as follows: 


4 ,=-50 “percent based on each prime sponsor’ Ss proportion 
; of funds allocated the previous year, 


: =-37-1/2 percent based on the ratio of the annual 
" average number of unemployed persons in the sponsor' Ss. 
area to the national total, and 
, ! . . 
~-12-1/2 percent based on the ratio of the number of 
_ persons in, low-income families (less than $10,000) 
in the sponsor's area to. the national total. etd 


Although the SPEDY fovetiia contains elements that’ measure’ 

an area's economic needs, those elements are not necessarily 

- representative of the eligible ‘14- through 21-year-old youth 
_ population. 


However, developing a formula that more fully considers 
the needs of the target population will require a concerted 
effort byabor. Data that would enhance targeting--youth 
unemployment rates and numbers of disadvantaged youths--are 
not readily or consistently available at local levels. 


- he Congress, in 1976, established the National Commis- 

sion on Employment and Unemployment Statistics, making it. 
responsible for evaluating and making recommendations to the 
Congress and the President about the Nation's needs for em- gol ike 
ployment and unemployment statistics. The Commission has . : 
numerous studies underway to support future recommendations. 

, It is hoped that in the near future, the Commission's work 
will result in better data for use in allocating Federal 
funds to SPEDY as weds as one Federal assistance programs. 


_-1/Before the CETA Amendments of 1978, this program was au- 
thorized by title I of CETA; now it is authorized by . 
title II. of CETA. 
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' Office of Management and Budget 
- concerns on SPEDY funds distribution 
F “The Office of Management and Budget (OMB) also recpanized 
We deficiencies in the method of allocating SPEDY funds and 8pe- 
Sige cifically requested Labor to provide alternatives to improve 
*~" ° . fund allocation. This request was made in a January 31, 1978, 
OMB letter to the Secretary of Labor, which set forth 1978 
and 1979 budget levels. Specifically, the letter requested 
“* Labor’ to’ submit ‘alternative allocation formulas ‘to OMB. by 
February 10, 1978. 
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OMB needed the analysis of alternative aziowation for : 
mas hy February to influence the 1978 fund allocations. 
‘An OMB official told us that OMB needed Labor's input-to . 
. consider improved methods of allocating funds because Labor 
” had the resources, including a computer-based model, to =: 
“analyze the effect various alternatives would have. However, 
Labor: did not furnish the alternatives as requested. Instead, 
_it informed OMB that it had considered alternative allocation 
_methods on its own and had decidéd that no change was war-. 
ranted. Labor also made public planned fiscal year 1978 
SPEDY allocations in late February. The allocation formula 
was published in final reguiations dated May 19, 1978. 


OMB also wanted to find a better way to allocate SPEDY , 4 
. funds, which could be considered during deliberations on the 
CETA Amendments of 1978. To consider alternative allocation / 
methods and make pertinent recommendations to the Congress, 
OMB needed to receive the requested information aS April 1978. 
at the latest. 


# 


. The administr¢ tion's bill (H.R. 11086 and S. 2570), 
introduced in the House and the Senate on February 22 and 23, 
1978, respectively, contained a modified version of that pro- 
vision in the .1978 SPEDY regulations which required that 
previous prime sponsors receive enough funds to support the - 
‘ ; same number of job positions as in the prior year. This 
¢ “ provision was modified only in that the prime sponsor would 
have the same level of funds rather. than the same number of 
job positions. The bill's allocation formula was basically 
the same as that in the 1978 SPEDY regulations. The bill's 
allocation formula differed from the SPEDY regulation formula 
only in that it considered the total number of adults, rather 
chan the total number of people, in low-incone families. 


The allocation provisions of the biil are identical to 
those in the act (CETA Amendments of 1978, Public Law ds ae 
Oct. 27, 1978). 
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Overriding the formula 
The 1978 SPEDY regulations contained a evetialon overrid- 
ing the formula by requiring (to the extent that funds were 
available) the Secretary off Labor to allocate to each prime 
sponsor enough funds.to provide at least the same number of 
enrollee positions as in the 1977 program. This provision 
insured all 1978 SPEDY sponsors an increase in program funding 
regardless of relative need primarily to compensate for the 
increase in the minimum wage from $2.30 to -$2.65 an hour. 


A similar provision in the CETA Amendments of 1978 
provides that the allocation be at least equal to the funds 
(vather than the number of enrollee positions as stipulated 
in the SPEDY regulations) available in the previous year's 
summer program. -When mandated minimum wage increases are 
considered, this change may allow for gradually reducing the 

. number of enrollee positions. - 


Both the SPEDY regulation and CETA formula override 
‘provisions, however, differ from a similar feature in effect 
_. for the CETA comprehensive employment and training services 
program. In that program, allocations. could be reduced -by 
as much as 10 percent from the prior year's level to reflect 
a decline in relative need and to align actual allocations 
with the formula based amount. 


Inequitable distribution of funds 


Based on economic needs data, Labor's funding of SPEDY 
programs resulted in an inequitable distribution of funds. 
In bypassing the SPEDY allocation formula to assure that prime 
sponsors could offer at least the same number of enrollee 
positions as in the previous year, Labor provided some spon- 
sors more funds than would have been provided under the for- 
Mula. Conversely, many sponsors received less. 


Comparing Labor's allocations to prime sponsors with the 
* amount that would have been provided using the formula shows 
that 140 sponsors received up to 70 percent more than the 
formula amount at the ‘expense of 257 sponsors that received 
as much as 48 percent less than the formula would have pro- 
vided. Fifty ‘Sponsors received precisely the ‘formula amount. 


The urban areas genaralty benefited at the expense of 
other areas. For example, Chicago's and Newark's alloca- 
tions were 41 and 30 percent, respectively, above the for- 
mula. amount, whereas Ulster County, New York's allocation 
was 44 percent below the formula amount. 
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The difference between the formula amount and the 


amount of SPEDY funds actually allocated to sponsors has 


resulted from application of the override provision. The 
SPEDY funding practice is unlike that in the comprehensive 
employment and training services program, where the 10-percent 


. funding cutback provision has resulted in aligning funding 


levels with formula amounts. The difference between the 

two programs’ funding practices is demonstrated in the Chicago 
and Newark programs. Those sponsors have received decreasing 
amounts of comprehensive employment and training services 
program funds, but .increasing amounts of SPEDY funds, during 


the past 4 years. “ 
Further deregiihiee “are aspen when you determine Ne, 


impact of the part of the funding formula that allocates 

50 percent of the funds based on. each prime sponsor's propor- 
tion of funds allocated the previous year on the formula 
amount. For example, Chicago's and Newark's allocations were 
72 and 89 percent, respectively, greater than'a funding level 
that would be based only on the unemployment and low-income 
populations, while Ulster's was 61 percent less. Discrepan- 
cies in the distribution of SPEDY funds are further demgon- 
strated when 1978 allocations to Ulster and a Midwest city 
not included in our review (Gary, Indiana). are compared. 
Although both locations had comparable numbers of unemployed 
and low-income persons, Ulster was allocated about $264,000 
while Gary received about $3.7 million. 


The preceding analysis merely shows inequities in how 
Labor funded SPEDY prime sponsors. It does not consider 
the ability of sponsors benefiting:from Labor's funding prac- 
tices to effectively use these funds. ~ 


SPONSOR PROGRAM QUALITY IS 
NOT A_ FACTOR IN FUNDING 

Labor does not consider sponsors' past program perfor- 
mance in allocating funds. In fact, our review at the seven 
locations suggests that Labor can influence program quality 
by providing sponsors more funds than they can effectively 
use.. The amount of funds a sponsor: is allocated is the pri-. 


mary determinant of the number of youths that can be employed 
and the number of jobs that must be developed. 


Our visits to worksites suggest a relationship between 
enrollment levels and worksite quality. As discussed in 


chapter 2,.our site visits showed that urban sponsors were 
less ablé‘to provide useful work and supervision to enrollees. 
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The sites visited at two urban sponsors funded at levels sub- 
stantially higher than the amount the SPEDY formula would 
have allocated provided a lower percentage of enrollees with 
a meaningful -work experience than most of the other spon-. 
sors. These problems may have partly resulted from higher 
enrollments: supported by the greater amount of funds Labor 
allocated. ; 


. , CHAPTER 4 
4 IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN DIRECTING SPEDY 
AT THOSE MOST IN NEED 


éponsots were exeviding sérvices to economically disad- 
vantaged youths on an equitable basis, considering the geo- 


* graphic distribution of these youths throughout their juris- 


dictions. However, in identifying and recruiting economically 
disadvantaged youths, their efforts were not always targeted 
at those most in need of SPEDY services. Recruiting efforts 
were directed mainly at the general in-school population; 

only limited efforts were made to reach those identified in 


SPEDY regulations for particular emphasis: dropouts, poten- 


tial dropouts, and in-schoolers facing significant barriers 
to employment. 


Generally, application periods were adequate, and appli- 
cations were readily available. In some cases, application 
periods were extended to reach enrollment goajs. This 
was partly caused by the late receipt of suppl®mgental SPEDY 
funds. 


In establishing eligibility, sponsors had different peed. 
tices for verifying eligibility information, especially ope y 
income. Family income is used to establish that youths afe 
economically. disadvantaged. The family income criteria were 
sometimes based on outdated information because of Labor's 
delay. in providing updated information before sponsors began 
determining eligibility. 


Most job assignments -considered the youth's interest. 
In some cases selection procedures differed among sponsors. 


.Some procedures did not always provide for equal opportunity. 


for selection. a 


" PROCEDURES FOR qaecegaNe Ae SELECTING . 
ENROLLEES NEED BE MORE CLOSELY = 


LINKED TO PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
ra ts) 

SPEDY regulations governing program operations’ require 
that sponsors (1) provide services equitably considering geo- 
graphic distribution of economically disadvantaged youths, 
(2) provide services to economically disadvantaged youths 
most in need, (3) give special consideration to eligible vet- 
erans, (4) develop outreach and recruiting techniques aimed 
at all segments of the economically disadvantaged youth popu- 
lation, especially school dropouts, potential dropouts, and 
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‘ in-schoolers with problems, and (5) ensure that enrdllee ap- 
plications are Widely available and that jobs are awarded 
equitably. 


. Sponsors targeted their programs to écononiéaliy disad- 
vantaged youths throughout their. areas. However, sponsors 
and their subgrantees did little to. identify groups among the 
economically disadvantaged population that SPEDY requlations 
singled out for special consideration. 


At the locations we visited, the program sponsors, or 
their subgrantees, generally did not operate their recruiting 
and selection process in.a manner that would assure that all- 
eligible youths in the locality, especially those targeted in 
SPEDY regulations, would have an equal chance of participating 
in the program. Most enrollees, were students, rather than un- 
employed youths who had droppedgout of school. Furthermore, 
the sponsors' in-school recruiting efforts involved little 
specific outreach to youths likely to drop out. 


Sponsors" plans provided 

for equitable distribution of 
_activity throughout thelr areas 

| Labor's SPEDY regulations require that sponsors' serv- 
ices be provided on an equitable basis, considering the geo- 


graphic distribution of economically disadvantaged youths 
within their jurisdictions. 


In the locations we visited, the program was.generally j;. 
targeted to economically disadvantaged youths Spree the 
sponsors’ areas. For example: 


--In one large urban: location, enrollee positions for 
particular worksites were allocated to the I5 city 
councilman districts, based upon a proportional youth 
poverty formula determined by the city. 


--At one rural location, enrollee positions were equita- 
bly targeted to each of nine legislative, districts in 
the county. However, at another rural location, SPEDY 
funds were allocated to counties using inaccurate sta- 
tistics on,the number of poor youths. As a result, 
some counties got too little euneing and some got too 
much. 


a? 


es 


‘ Significant segments identified. . 
s in sponsor plans not related to 


employment problems 


Labor requires sponsors -to identify in their SPEDY plans 


. Significant population segments to be served and to”describe 


the rationale for selecting them. Regylations governing all 


CETA programs define “significant segments" as 


"Those groups of people to be“characterized, if ap- 
propriate by racial or ethnic, sex, aged occupa- 
tional or veteran status, which causes them to gen- 
erally experience unusual difficultWin obtaining 
employment and who are most in need of the service 
provided by the Act. Other descriptive categories 
may be used to define a significant segment, if 
appropriate." 


In addition, SPEDY regulations require that efforts be direc- 
ted at all segments of the econoffically disadvantaged youth 
population, especially school dropouts, potential dropouts, 
and in=schoolers likely to be confronted with significant 
employment barriers relating to work attitude, aptitude, so- 
cial adjustment, and other factors. 


At locations we visited, target groups to be served or 
significant segments identified in SPEDY plans to receive 


services varied. These segments were generally identified 


on the basis of prior SPEDY experience, rather than on par- 
ticular employment problems or service needs. 


The sponsors identified in their SPEDY plans such enrol- 
lee demographic characteristics as sex, age, race, .school 
status, and handicap as significant segments to be served by 
SPEDY. However, data on the universe and types of persons 
most in need of SPEDY services were generally: not provided. 
For example, the number of dropout, dropout-prone, and. unem- 
Ployed out-of-school youths was generally not included in 
the target group information in the sponsors' SPEDY plans. 


Labor reports that in 1978, nationwide, 87 percent of the 
enrollees were students, 7 percent completed high school and 
were not attending school, and 6 percent were high school drop- 
outs. Also, 38 percent of the enrollees were 14 or 15 years 
old. 


At the sponsors we reviewed, available reports indicated 
that about 93 percent of the enrollees were students, ranging 
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from about 88 percent at one sponsor to about 97 percent at 
another. Available information indicated that the portion 

of enrollees who completed high school and were not attending 
school ranged from about l pores at one sponsor to about 

7 percent. ae another. 


peopoute eeporkea by the sponsors we aera were . almost 
3 percent of all enrollees; The percentage of dropouts at 
rural sponsors (about 6 percent) was greater than at urban~- 
sponsors (about 3 percent). The portion of enrollees who 
were ‘dropouts at urban sponsors ranged from less-than 1 per- 
cent to almost 4 percent. At rural sponsors it ranged from 
about 2 percent to about 7 percent. Enrollees in the 14- to 
15-year-old category at sponsors we reviewed were about . 
35 percent, ranging from about 70 percent at one rural spon- 
sor to about 25 percent at another rural sponsor. Although 
rural sponsors generally had more enrollees in'that age group, 
two urban sponsors had about half their enrollees in that 
‘group. 


Labor's studies of SPEDY also commented on the sponsors' 
‘approach to targeting. In one study researchers pointed 
out that, in the 51 grant applications they reviewed, most 
program plans fail to specify the number of in-school and 
out-of-school youths to, be served. Furthermore, the re- 
searchers found that few sponsors differentiate eligible © 
youth by age, school status, or other characteristics such 
as mental or physical handicaps and that fewer set specific 
-quantitative targets for subgroups. Another study noted that 
the program was heavily aimed at youths in school. Yet an- 
other study recommended emphasizing the importance of re- 
- eruiting dropouts and taking. steps to facilitate that procéss. 


SPEDY. regulations require that the prime sponsors coor- 
dinate their SPEDY plan with their plans for other CETA youth 
programs. In addition, sponsors are required to include nar- 
ratives on strategies for enhancing employment potentia] and 
describe how the strategy relates to and is coordinated with 
' other CETA programs. 


Although some sponsors we visited had specific arrange- 
‘ments to include other CETA youth program enrollees in SPEDY, 
the number of such enrollees was generally insignificant com- 
pared to the total SPEDY enrollment. 


Other CETA youth programs include Youth Incentive Enti- 
tlement Pilot Projects (year-round part-time employment to 


encourage youths to obtain a high school diploma), Youth Com- 
munity Conservation and Improvement Projects (for unemployed 
youths), Youth Employment .and Training Programs (to help 
youths complete school and/or obtain unsubsidized employ- 
ment), . Job Corps, ana Young Adult Conservation Corps. Also, 
the CETA comprehensive employment and training services pro- 
gram includes many youths. 


One large urban sponsor planned to either enroll or pro- 
vide services under the 1978 SPEDY to. youths participating in 
the other CETA youth programs. However, another large urban 
sponsor's 1978 SPEDY had no such links, other than providing 
youths with information about other CETA programs. ee 

One rural sponsor official told us that SPEDY was not 
coordinated with other CETA employment and training programs 
because it was perceived as primarily a work experience and ~ 
income maintenance program. ) * 
The lack of such links was also the subject of several ‘ 
Labor studies of the 1978 SPEDY. One study noted a lack of 
planned coordination with title I of CETA. Interprogram 
transfers or concurrent enrollments were very limited. Most 
sponsors continued to view SPEDY as a short-term, work expe- 
rience program principally for in-school youths that was un- 
related to other program activities. Another study concluded 
that SPEDY is basically a separate entity, almost always ad- 
ministered independently of CETA title I. Yet another study 
based on sponsor plans concluded that SPEDY had very weak 
links with other CETA programs, particularly: programs to move 
out-of-school enrollees into unsubsidized employment. Once 
the summer program ended, all SPEDY enrollees were assumed 
to be returning to school. The out-of-schoolers were gen- 
erally not assisted in finding other employment, and few 
attempts were made to place them in other employment and 
training programs. 


Outreach and recruiting were , 
timely and well publicized although : - 


not atwa S directed at populations 
epphasized in SPEDY regulations 


SPEDY regulations require that sponsors develop outreach 
-and recruiting techniques aimed at all segments of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth population, especially school- 
dropouts, youths not likely to return to.school without SPEDY 
assistance, and in-school youths confronted with significant 
employment barriers. In addition, sponsors are required to 
report separately the number of Hispanic-American clients 
served. 
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‘At. most Tocations we visited, recruiting efforts were 
timely and SPEDY was-well publicized. However, the recruit- 


_ing emphasis was on in-school youths, and efforts to attract 


out-of-school youths and Hispanic-Americans were generally 
limited. In addition, some of the sponsors had difficulty 
in meeting enrollment goals. 


Sponsors did not aggressively 
recruit all target groups. 


Besides identifying significant population segments, 
SPEDY regulations require that sponsors develop outreach and 
recruiting efforts targeted to all segments of the economi- 
cally disadvantaged youth population, especially school drop- 
souts, those not likely to return to school without program 
assistance, and in-school youths facing significant employ- 
ment barriers relating to work dibiediaadd aptitude, social 
adjustment, and similar factors. 


The program was widely publicized. All seven sponsors 
used notices at community locations, newspaper announcements, 
and ‘schools to disseminate information on the program.. Most 
sponsors also used television, radio, and the local employ- 
ment service to reach area residents. 


Publicity aimed at in-school pours appeared to be the 


We waned enrollees how they first ies about SPEDY. 
170 percent learned of SPE in school and from friends 
elatives. Only about 2 percent first learned of the 
am through media announdemants Or at the local employ- 
ment service office. > 


Special efforts to recruit\out-of-school youths were lim- 
ited. Only two rural sponsors attempted publicity channels 
other than through the media, community-based organizations, 
and employment service offices. Both mailed ers about the 
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but did’ not actively seek’ applications from them. Program 
publicity for this sponsor generally did not state where ap- 
plications could ke obtained. 


For a rural sponsor, officials in charge of recruitment 
and selection at two employment service offices were not aware 
that out-of-school youths were eligible. In addition, media 
publicity was late, ‘limited, and only in English, despite a © 
large Hispanic-American target population.* ~—- a 

- Two of the three urban sponsors with large Hispanic- 
American enrollments in 1977 failed to publicize their 
programs in Spanish. 


As previously stated, most sponsors' enrollees were at- 
tending school, over one-third were 14 or 15 years old, and 
only a small percentage were high school dropouts. 


Usually applications were easil 
availa Ere and the application 
period was adequate 


~ At most locations nited, applications were-widely 
available. At one sponsor, public schools made class time 
available for students to complete and submit applications. 
Sponsors ugqpally accepted applications for at least a month 
and often for 2 months. Three of the seven sponsors extended 
application periods because of low enrollment. 


On June 9, 1978, Labor allocated $63 million in supple- 
mental funds nationwide for the 1978 SPEDY. These funds were 
provided by legislation (Public Law 95-284) signed May 21, 
1978, and, according to Labor, were to provide more than 
93,000 additional summer jobs for economically disadvantaged’ 
youths. Labor distributed these funds without considering 
sponsors' ability to absorb the additional funding. 


Because of their. late receipt of supplemental funds, 
sponsorgeextended recruiting to get more enrollees to fill 
the additional positions made available. One sponsor already 
experiencing enrollment difficulties was strained to obtain 
more enrollees but, by extending the enrollment period about 
1 month, was able to meet its goal 2 working days before the 
program began. Another sponsor that received added funds was 
not able to meet increased enrollment goals until the ‘third 
week of the program. 
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One urban sponsor that received about $1 million in sup- 

plemental funding estimated that $1.5 million of its funds. 4 
available for 1978 SPEDY will be unexpended as: of December 31, 
1978. This sponsor also carried over about $99,000 in: program 
funds from 1977 to 1978. Such carryovers are not unusual. In 
fact, all but 66 of the 447 prime sponsors carried over some | 
1977 funds into 1978... And 97 carried over at least 10 percent 
of the prior year's: funding. 


Differing verification procedures : 
and eligibility criteria used in : : 
determining eligibility for SPEDY 

_SPEDY regulations establish that persons must be econom- 
ically disadvantaged and a certain age to be eligible for 
participation. They also require sponsors to describe their 
process for determining eligibility, including verification 


methods used. Procedures for verifying that persons were 
economically disadvantaged differed among sponsors. 


The sponsors we visited also used different eligibility 
criteria, because Labor was late in providing (1) the 1978 
SPEDY regulations, which define eligibility and permit the 

“use of two different family: income criteria for economically 
‘disadvantaged, and (2) the latest family income criteria. 


Income data not always verified 


SPEDY regulations require sponsors to explain in their 
plans the process for determining eligibility and the veri- 
fication methods to be used. But Labor does not specify any 
particular verification methods. 


At the locations visited, sponsors used information pro- 
vided on SPEDY applications or otherwise obtained during the 
intake process to determine eligibility. However, the extent 
to which this information was verified differed. Four spon- 
sors required evidence to support family income or verified 
welfare status, where applicable; however, one sponsor's sub- 
grantees did not always do this. One sponsor tested-data on 
about 10 percent of the applications after the program began, 
but the results were not complete. Two sponsors visited did 
not verify any eligibility information, aeeaeae a subgrantee 
of one of them did. 


Labor did not specify procedures to be folldéwed in veri- 
fying the accuracy of information on applications. 
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es Over the past 4.years, Labor internal ayditerys have is- 
sued many audit reports disclosing otanitica@kthbers of 
ineligible SPEDY partitipants. Also, a recent report of the 
Labor internal auditors on the. CETA public service employment 
eligibility determination systems of prime sponsors showed 
that about 10 percent of Program participants‘ were ineligi= ~- 
ble. \ Thus, more effective prime sponsor eligibility determ- 


ination systems are rE ey needed. 


oe he’ ‘CETA. Amendments of 1978 require Labor, before approv- 
ing any future plans, to ensure that prime sponsors have dem- 
onstrated, a recognizable, proven method of verifying eligi- 

. bility of 'all CETA participants, Labor may require that the 
- method be*modified or that specific’ procedures be adopted 
when necessary. ' Labor is also required to develop, and in- 
form prime aponaces of, recognizable penalties to be applied 
when any participant is found to be ineligible. 


Differing. criteria for 

determining whether youths 

were economically disadvantaged 

SPEDY regulations for the 1978 program required that, 
to be eligible. for SPEDY, a person must be 


--economically disadvantaged, 


--14 to 21 years old when beginning participation, and 


--a U.S. citizen or resident alien. 


Youths were considéred economically disadvantaged if 
were a member of a family (1) whitch receives cash 
welfare payments. under a’ Federal, State,. or local welfare 
‘program or (2) whose total annual income in relation to fam- 
ily size does not exceed the higher of the poverty level 
determined in accordance with Office of Management and Budget 
criterda or 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) lower living standard income level. 


In the_ 1977 pro par) only the OMB poverty level was used 
in determining total family income. ; @ 


' The CETA Amendments of 1978 now define an eligible youth 
for the summer youth program as an economically, disadvantaged 
youth who is (1) either unemployed, underemployed, or in 
school and (2) either age 16 to 21 inclusive or, if authorized % 
under Labor regulations, age 14 to 15. inclusive. a, 


they 
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Seventy percent of the BLS lower living standard income 
level is usually higher than the OMB poverty levél. Conse- 
quently,- using the 70-percent figure increased the number of 
youths eligible for the 1978 program. In addition, the lower 
living standard income level reflects geographic differences 
in the cost of living, while the OMB poverty level, which 
includes one amount for farm families and another for nonfarm 

. families, is the’ same throughout the contiguous United States. 
Both the OMB and BLS levels are adjusted for family size. 


For the 1978 SPEDY program at the sponsors we reviewed, 

the OMB poverty level for a four-person family was $5,270 

a for a farm family and $6,200 for a nonfarm family; the com- 
‘parable BLS 70-percent figure ranged from $7,240 at one rural 

sponsor to $7,810 at one urban sponsor. Both income criteria ~ 

are adjusted annually to reflect ehenges in the Consumer ‘ 

Price. Index. s 


For the 1978 SPEDY, Labor was late in formally notifying 
sponsors of the current level of the twb criteria and of the 
sponsors' option of using either level. None of the sponsors - 
were formally notified of the new levels until after they be- 
gan determining enrollee eligibility. One sponsor, which 
began eligibility determination on May 1, did not get infor- 

y mation from, Labor' showing the ,up-to-date BLS criteria until 
June 28. Several other sponsors obtained income criteria 
from other sources before being formally notified by Labor. 
For example, one sponsor, which began determining enrollee 
eligibility in March, obtained BLS data from Labor by’ tele- 
phone in June. Labor did. nere Reet Sy ehish the data to 
this sponsor until August. 


The impact of this late notification varied among sone 
‘sors we visited because of the different ways sponsors used 
the income criteria. Two sponsors visited used the generally 
lower OMB criteria because they wanted to get the poorest 
youths into’ theprogram. One of.them used the 1977 OMB cri- f 
teria because the 1978 SEipensa were not yet available. - , 


One sponsor used the 1977 BLS income standard for the 

_ 1978 program becauseit believed that the higher of BLS or 

OMB should be used, while others apparently considered BLS 
only as a ceiling in establishing famidy income criteria. 


At two sponsors.the late criteria resulted in an in- 
creased administrative burden. They used the 1977 BLS income 
- standard and later redetermined eligibility using the 1978 

BLS income standard. 
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j Little uniformity in how 


At a rural sponsor some locations had a limited number 


- Of applicants,:and not all positions were filled. The spon- 


sor used the 1977 BLS income standard but did not redetermine 
eligibility using the more liberal 1978 BLS standard. 


applicants were selected ° - 


After determining which youths were eligible for the 
program, sponsors then had to select applicants for jobs. 


SPEDY regulations required that jobs be awarded equitably. 


‘In practice, eligible applicants were selected for jobs/in | 


many different ways, ranging from a~random lottery selection 
to preselection -by work sponsors. 

At the sponsors we visited, some selection practices . ’ 
provided for all eligibles being considered for jobs, while 
others did not. 


At four of seven sponsors a lottery, or first-come-first- - 
served basis, was usually established. Two of the four did 
set some selection priority, such as giving preference to 


‘welfare recipients or title I enrollees. One also excluded 


high school graduates. 


ee 


~ two other sponsors had varying selection procedures be- 
cause these activities were carried out differently by their 
Subgrantees.: At one sponsor, two of three subgrantees we ® 
visited accepted enrollees on a first-come-first-served 
basis. The other subgrantee allowed worksite operators to 


select enrollees as they chose, which sometimes resulted in 


selection based on knowledge of the applicant or his ily. 
Another sponsor allowed some worksite operators_to presélect 
up to half their enrollees, with the rest selected a domly. 
Two other subgrantees were allowed. to select as they | Hone, 
and they generally did this equitably. One rural sponsor ~ 
permitted.worksites to select from eligible applicants re- 
ferred to them and also to request specific enrollees. 


Youths' -interests;wére- 


sua consider n : ea 
assigning them to jobs ; , 
ere X 


usually cdnsidered, where ‘possible, in worksite assignments. 
a 


' Once applicants are selected, they are assigned to work- 
sites where they are to receive work experience. The proce- 
dyte for assigning enrollees to worksites varied. One spon- 
sor had a highly centralized system-that used computer lists 


a 


At Sr sponsors we visitéd, enrollee interests 
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of enrollees' interests and location preferences. For several 
other sponsors, the enrollees applied at the worksites. 
: , : 

At several sponsors, different assignment methods were 
used, depending'on the type of jobs offered or the subgrantee 
operating a program. For example, at one large urban. sponsor, 
about. half of the youths could select the job they wanted by 
applying directly to the subgrantee, while the other half 
were assigned somewhat randomly considering such factors as 
location. In general, there was an effort to match jobs to 
enrollees' interests. 


We asked enrollees whether they were doing the type of 
Work they asked for. -About 70 percent said they were, about 
29 percent said they were not, and the rest ane not answer. 


ad 
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ri CHAPTER 5 | 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCLUSIONS ° 4 


The Department of Labor's Su r Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth is the largest/ of several programs estab-' 
lished by the Congress to provide/employment services to 
youths. SPEDY has an a@dmira bjective to provide youths 
meaningful work tasks and tfaining to develop their skills 
and enhance their future employability. But, to be an effec- 
tive tool to combat the high unemployment rate among dis- 
advantaged youths, particularly inner-city minorities, the 
_. program must maintain congressional and public confidence 
that it is being carried out effectively and as economically 
as possible. 


However, the 1978 SPEDY often did little to provide 
enrollees with meaningful work experience. Rural sponsors 
in our review operated generally effective programs, but only 
about one youth in four at the urban sites visited was exposed 
to an environment that sonably resembled the-.real world of 
work. The summer youth pfogram in urban areas has apparently 
not progressed much further than its:predecessor, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, which was criticized for being little 
more than an income maintenance ae 


Labor's efforts to assure that State and local govern- 
ments were operating quality programs were not very success- 
ful. Although Labor strengthened regulations, its regional 
offices did not effectively. monitor sponsors to assure that 
they fulfilled program_requirements. The regulations, while 
providing a’ framework for operations, do not provide specific 
guidance Ee) epeenves on how to assess the quality of worksite 
pe eh ye net the core of the program. Prime sponsors also 
share a lard e responsibility, as they are directly maspanes” 
ble for managing their programs. 


The SPEDY experience for most enrollees at the urban 
locations visited was not meaningful because the worksites 
did not- provide enough useful work or an environment for 
developing good work. habits, two factors that we consider 
necessary for a work experience to meet SPEDY objectives. 

The program's purpose is defeated when youths are paid for 
doing little or no work or for playing games or when they 

are paid even though they were late or absent. Poor work 
habits that are learned or reinforced will offset any benefits 
received. 
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‘Although the, immediate causes of problems we observed 
-were too many enrollees or poor supervision, the ultimate 


responsibility for such shortcomings rests with the spon-. 
sors' and Labor's management. Many of the problems should 


e have been prevented by effective selection of worksites or Jf 
| * detected by effective monitoring of worksite activities. a, 


. ‘Labor's method of funding sponsors, now incorporated 
in legislation governing SPEDY,. may have contributed to 
worksite quality problems and precluded funds from being « 
allocated equitably... In funding programs, Labor sought to : 
at least maintain the number of enrollee positions a sponsor 
could offer from year to year without directly considering i 
the needs of the eligible population or the ability of the 
sponsors to absorb and effectively use the: funds.. 


The funding practices generally provided urban sponsors 
a greater relative share of the national funds than they 
would have received under the allocation formula. In addi- 
tion, the funding procedures do not provide for gradually re- 
ducing annual allocations to bring them closer to formula 
amounts, a feature that is included in the funding procedures 
for the comprehensive employment and training services pro- 
gram. The funding practices may have generated programs too 
large to provide enough meaningful work. 


In addition, the program may not be serving those most 
in need of .SPEDY services. Although regulations require that 
emphasis be given to school dropouts, potential fecona. 
and others facing employment barriers, most of the sponsors 
targeted the program to the general in-school population. 
Participation by out-of-school youths in the program was 
minimal. In addition, there was significant enrollment of 
14- and 15-year-olds, who are seemingly less in’ need of job 
preparedness than oldér youths. Further, sponsors' methods 
of assuring that only eligible youths were enrolled were 
varied and sometimes limited. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 


ae There are inevitable problems associated with effective 
. administration of a program which has grown as rapidly: as the 
summer youth program. Consequently, we recommend that the 
Congress, before eonsidering any expansion of the program, 
assure itself that the Department of Labor has taken effec- 
tive corrective actions to improve the quality of the program. 
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We recognize that inflation and minimum wage rates 


‘> increase program costs over time. However, based on tHe 


observations of our current study, the program as presently 
operated is generally not giving many youths the type of 

work experience they need to increase future employability. 
This is especially true in urban areas. We believe the 
fiscal year 1978 funding levels are more than sufficient to 
continue program operations until Labor (1) provides specific 
guidance to sponsors on how to assess the quality of worksite 
experience, (2) establishes an effective means of determining 
whether sponsors are providing meaningful’ work to enrollees 
and meeting other program requirements, and (3) develops and 
proposes to the Congress funding procedures that more ade- 
quately consider the needs of the eligible youths and allogate 
funds to sponsors based on demonstrated success in providing 
meaningful work. . 


In the interim,’ the Congmess should consider amending 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act provision for 
allocating summer youth funds to provide funding procedures 
similar to those in the act for comprehensive employment 
and training services: programs. The latter funding proce- ' 
dures provide for gradually adjusting annual allocations 
to bring them closer to formula amounts. 


_ RECOMMENDATIONS TO. 
THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


We recommend that the Secretary of Labor , 


--provide sponsors with specific guidance on how to 
assess the quality of worksite experiences, includ- 
ing developing models of-work settings that provide 
the opportunity to develop good work habits and 
identifying and: prohibiting activities that hear no 
relationship to real work; 


--take effective action (1) to improve regional 
monitoring of the program to”assure that sponso 
develop and operate programs that provide meanin 
work and (2) to withhold funds from sponsors that 
have not developed programs meeting requirements; 


--develop and propose to the Congress funding proce- 
dures that more equitably distribute program funds 
to the eligible population while also considering 
sponsors’ demonstrated success in past summer youth 
programs; 
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--take effective action to assure that sponsors 
recruit and increase the participation of out- 
of-school and other youths who are most in need 
of program employment and training’ services; and 


--require sponsors: to. obtain from applicants adequate 
evidence SUEPOn Eng: niet naan ae and to WERSEY 


vu eligibility. 
AGENCY COMMENTS 


To nent the. reporting deadline established by the 
Senate Committee on the Budget, we requested that Depart- 
' ment of Labor officials meet with us to discuss a draft 
of this report.” The Department's view was that a position 
regarding the report could not be developed in the very short 
time frame allowed. As a result, formal Labor Department 
comments were not considered in the preparation of this re-.. 
port. At the-conclusion of our fieldwork, however, we did 
meet with officials of the Labor regional offices and prime 
sponsors involved. Their views were considered in the 
preparation of the report. 


CHAPTER 6 : 
SCOPE OF REVIEW 


We evaluated the effectiveness of the 1978 summer youth 
program in providing a meaningful work experience and target- 
ing to disadvantaged areas and groups. The 1978 program was 
authorized under section 304 of CETA, as amended; the 1978 
CETA Amendments now authorize the program under section 481. 


We reviewed the legislative history; Department of Labor 
regulations, policies, and operating procedures; funding and 
performance data; and evaluation studies related to the sum- 
mer youth program. Fieldwork was done primarily at Labor's 
regional offices in Boston, New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco and at seven sponsors. Although sponsors' program 
periods varied, our fieldwork generally covered their activi- 
ties during March through September 1978. 


We selected sponsors of various sizes located across the 


_country. Sponsors reviewed included. 


=-two large cities’ (Chicago and Los Angeles); 


--two medium-size cities (Newark, New Jerse, and 
New Haven, Connecticut); and 


--three rural areas (Central Arizona Association of 
Governments (CAAG); Tri-Town, Rhode Island; and 
Ulster County, New York). 


Chicago, Los Angeles, Newark, and Ulster County are 
prime sponsors, receiving funds directly from Labor. Chicago’ 
operated its program through seven subgrantees. We reviewed 
activities at worksites operated by three of these. In Los 
Angeles, we visited worksites operated by the city and two 
of its five subgrantees. Newark operated worksites directly 
and through one subgrantee. We visited only city-operated 
worksites, since these represented more than 90 percent of 
the total enrollment. In Ulster, we reviewed the activities 
of the sole subgrantee responsible for all program opera- 
tions. 


New Haven is the largest of a combination of local 
government units that make up the New Haven Consortium prime ye 
sponsor. We selected only New Haven for review to concen- 
trate our efforts on an urban location. 
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The Central Arizona Association of Governments and Tri- 
Town are each a regional group of local governments and are 
subgrantees of their State prime sponsor. We selected CAAG 
and Tri-Town only in order to limit our work to specific 
rural locations. 


In this report we eeree to all seven locations reviewed 
as "sponsors." é ° 


At the sponsors visited, we interviewed sponsor and 
subgrantee/work-sponsor representatives, examined sponsors' 
plans to implement the 1978 SPEDY, reviewed enrollee recruit- 
ing and application processes, and selectively checked the 
- sponsors' eligibility determination procedures. 


To determine what SPEDY enrollees were doing and whether 
worksites provided meaningful work experience, we visited 
selected SPEDY worksites of the sponsors in our review. 

Some of these sites were operated directly by the sponsors, 
while others were operated by organizations under agreement 
with RPONBOEE > 


The worksites visited were selected to provide a variety 
of work experiences (according to worksite plans) and to in- 
. Clude different types of worksite operators, including govern- 
ment agencies, community-based organizations, civic or re- 
“ligious groups, and other nonprofit organizations. 


Our visits to worksites, which were usually unannounced, 
included indepth interviews with supervisors and enrollees. 
Whenever possible we visited sites at starting times to 6b- 
serve attendance procedures. We recorded our worksite ob- 
servations using pro-forma data collection instruments to 
insure consistent evaluation results. Our interviews were 
also recorded on pro-forma documents. We used automatic 
data processing techniques to tabulate and analyze the re- 
sults. 


We visited 230 worksites (173 urban and 57 rural) and 
talked with 224 supervisors and 1,008 enrollees. The numbers 
of worksites visited and enrollees interviewed compared to 
all worksites and their enrollment for each sponsor in 
our review are shown on the following page. 
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% Sites visited 
y Wie Total Enrollees 
Worksites Enrollee enroll- inter- 


Sponsor Total Visited universe ment . viewed 
Urban: : . : 
Chicago 1,850 43 47,731 2,082 210 

Los Angeles) 2,252: 45. 16,715 875 226 
New Haven 230 45 3,212 604 189 
Newark 446 _40 7,719 2,337 187 
4,778 173 75,377 5,898 812 
Rural: 33 
CAAG 145 23 436 120 70 
Tri-Town ° 37 16 222 168 76 
Ulster County _ 163 _18 452 71 50 
345 _57 1,110: 359 196 


Total 5,123 23 76,487 6,257 1,008 


The number of enrollees deniqred to urban sites visited 
ranged from 1 to 260; the number assigned to rural sites 
ranged from 1 to 30. s 4 


. We also made selected tests of sponsor Saveort proce- 
dures to see whether enrollees were paid for days of absence, 
and we inquired about the development and monitoring of work- 
site activity by sponsors and Labor, 
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APPENDIX I 


APPENDIX I 


MINIMALLY ACCEPTABLE WORKSITES 
AND _ENROLLEES ASSIGNED COMPARED TO 


ALL WORKSITES VISITED AND THEIR ENROLLMENT 


Sponsor a 


Urbans: 

"Chicago 
Los Ange 
New Have 
Newark 


Rural: 
*CAAG 
Tri-Town 
Ulster 


Tota 


BY SPONSOR 


Rea Sites Enrollees assigned 
~ ~ Minimally At minimally ac- 


acceptable At all ceptable sites 
ft Num- Per- sites Num- Per- 


visited ber cent visited ber cent 


43 15 35 2,082 706 34 
les 45 28 «62 — 875 495 57 
n 45 20 44 604 184 30 
40 7 18 2,337 183.8 
173. 70 40 5,898 1,568 27. 
J 23 1878 120 97 81 
16 13.81 168 137 82 
_18 1478 71 46 65 
57 45 «79 359 280 78 
1 230 11s. 50 6,257 1,848 30 
ww 
ee 
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APPENDIX II APPENDIX II 


WORKSITES PROVIDING ENOUGH USEFUL WORK 
AND _ENROLLEES ASSIGNED COMPARED TO 


| ALL WORKSITES VISITED AND THEIR ENROLLMENT 


BY SPONSOR 
Sites * Enrollees assigned 
Providing At sites 
enough with 
useful "enough use- 
‘ : work .At all ful work 
Num- Per- sites Num- Per- 
Sponsor ‘Visited ber cent . visited ber cent 

Urban: b : 

Chicago 43 29 67 2,082 1,361. 65 
Los Angeles 45 3i 69 875 519 59 
New Haven 45 29 64 604 283 47 
Newark _40 “8 20 2,337 192 8 

173 ne ee ne oe 

Rural: 

: CAAG 23 19 83 120 | 101 84 
Tri-Town 16 15 94 168 | 155 92 
Ulster _18 eS: 94 ees 64 90 

87 51 89 359 320 89 
roret 23 | 148 64 - 6,257 2,675 43 
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APPENDIX IIT 7 APPENDIX III 
WORKSITES AND ENROLLEES ASSIGNED WITH SUPERVISION 
WHICH PROVIDED OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP GOOD 
WORK HABITS COMPARED TO ALL _WORKSITES 
VISITED AND THEIR ENROLLMENT 


; \ 


BY SPONSOR 


Sites o° Enrollees assigned 
- Providing ~- At good 
good * work 
work c habit 
- habits At all sites 
~ Num- Per- sites Num- Per- : 
Sponsor Visited ber cent visited ber cent ») 


Urban: 
Chicago J d+ 21 49 2,082 1,133 54 
Los Angeles 45 31 69 875 . 581 66 
New Haven 45 28 62 604 338 56 
Newark _40 _12 30 2,337 520 22 


173 92 53 5,898 2,572 44 


CAAG 23 20 87 120 “211092 
Tri-Town 16 14 88 168 150° 89 
Ulster _18 14 #78 ° 71 46 «65 

| 57 48 84 359. 307 86 


a& 


Total 230 40 61 6,257 2,879 46 
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